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RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


ALL 
METHODIST 


and using 


ALL 


Methodist 
Curriculum 
Materials 


ONLY METHODIST MATERIAL carries on the vision . . . the inspiration 
. . . the traditions of The Methodist Church. Only by using 
Methodist materials in your church school can your younger 
pupils come to know and love the great church of which they 
are now the growing edge. 


ONLY METHODIST MATERIAL is prepared in accordance with a Meth- 
odist theology . . . an interpretation of the Christian faith as 
Methodists see it . . . the warm heart, the clear mind, the world 
parish, and the passion for social justice which are our heritage 
from John Wesley. 


ONLY METHODIST MATERIAL actively involves those who use it with the 
ongoing program and activity of The Methodist Church. Only 
by using Methodist literature can your pupils really know about 
and be an active part of their church. 


@ WRITE NOW for materials that will help interpret the real significance of 
using ALL Methodist curriculum materials in your church school. Just ask for 
Resources to Help Interpret Methodist Curriculum Materials. Your nearest 
Cokesbury outlet will be glad to send them to you. 


PLACE MAIL ORDERS WITH REGIONAL SERVICE CENTER SERVING YOUR TERRITORY 


Northeastern | North Central Southwestern 

150 Fifth Avenue 740 Rush Street 1910 Main Street 

New York 11, New York Chicago 11, Illinois Dallas 1, Texas 
Southeastern Southern Western 

Fifth and Grace Streets 201 Eighth Ave., South 85 McAllister Street 
Richmoad 16, Virginia | Nashville 3, Tennessee San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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COMMENT 


New Orleans: Timely and Timeless 





THERE IS a timeless quality about the nationally circu- 
lated news picture of a New Orleans Methodist pastor ac- 
companying his daughter to school amidst the heckling of 
many citizens gathered to forestall integration in New 
Orleans public schools. Interestingly, a Catholic priest is 
seen walking alongside the Methodist pastor, Rev. Loyd 
Andrew Foreman, and Pamela, his daughter, as they ap- 
proach the school. 

Those who know Andy Foreman know that he is repre- 
sentative of a growing number of young Methodist pastors 
who share a deep concern about the place and influence 
of the Church in a revolutionary age. He is not one to 
deliberately go out of his way to create a situation for the 
purpose of imposing his Christian witness on those who 
disagree. Neither is he one to make ways of escape from 
situations where his personal testimony will have a telling 
effect. His primary concern at this point was to see that his 
daughter’s opportunity to attend school would not be 
thwarted. This represented an entirely legitimate motive, 
which all concerned should have respected. 

However, the picture of this trio being abused by the 
bystanders has a timely message about which we are pres- 
ently concerned. Here is parental concern fully expressed 
even though it meant bucking the pressures for conformity 
to long-established customs. There are times when to do the 
right may not be popularly acceptable. Church leaders have 
a responsibility at this point. 

The pressure to conform touches many areas of life and 
oftentimes represents an insidious threat to developing 
Christian maturity. Non-conformity and the Christian posi- 


tion are not necessarily the same. This points to the major 
reason why religious leaders must exercise leadership in 


Ee 


dealing with so many issues, particularly where human 
relations are involved. Those looking to the Church for 
guidance have a right to expect this leadership. 

Of perhaps more significance is another lesson conveyed 
by the picture. This is a vivid demonstration of the Church 
at work across major divisions within its framework, ac- 
tively confronting a major issue of our day. Despised, re- 
jected, held in contempt, yet marching forward amidst the 
tumult of the times, here are Protestant and Catholic clergy- 
men intent on completing their mission, without the sup- 
port they would have otherwise expected. 

This picture points the way for both parents and the 
Church: two ministers, a little child and a jeering crowd. 
This is the setting in any age when parents and the Church 
seriously face their task and resolutely set their faces toward 
the realization of the Kingdom ideal. Rather reminiscent 
of New Testament times. 


Israel: Timeless and Timely 


THE EXODUS will soon be re-enacted on movie screens 
& in your local theater. This one will not be led by Moses, 
| but will be a wide-screen version of the return of the Jews 
; in 1948 to the newly-created state of Israel. 

Leon Uris’ novel Exodus, now a $4,000,000 motion pic- 
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ture, projects Israel into public consciousness at a time 
when the infant nation is already in the world spotlight due 
to the impending trial of Adolph Eichmann. So it is not 
surprising that during Advent Sunday school classes jumped 
from Isaiah’s passages about God’s promised savior to a 
discussion of the Eichmann case. 

Judaism has received so much secular attention of late 
that our Protestant congregations know more about the 
20th century Israeli-Arab warfare than they do about the 
battles of King David of old. A Methodist preacher who 
takes the Sunday morning lessons from the Old Testament 
had better be forewarned that the name “Israel” may not 
provoke the image in the minds of his congregation that 
he intends. He may be referring to Jahweh’s covenant with 
Israel, but a 20th century congregation is apt to think of the 
United Nations and David Ben-Gurion. 

What has brought about a situation where a discussion 
of Isaiah provokes the query, “Why haven’t the Jews ac- 
cepted Jesus?” instead of an appreciation of the way God 
kept his word to his people? It may well be that Old 
Testament interest began to decline in the Social Gospel era 
when we laid such stress on the teachings of Jesus. In many 
Protestant pulpits Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob became those 
spiritual grandparents who were primitive and limited in 
their understanding of God. In any case, we seem to have 
raised a generation of Christians who have little knowledge 
of the Old Testament. How are we to restore the message 
of the entire Bible to a constituency whose best understand- 
ing of Moses comes through the portrayal of Charlton 
Heston in the Ten Commandments? 

In our preaching and teaching we must regain the Old 
Testament as a “covenant” document essential to a full 
understanding of the “new covenant” God established in 
Christ. We must make clear the integral relationship be- 
tween God’s covenant with Israel and his covenant with 
the Christian community. The entire Bible is sacred history, 
the story of God’s saving action. It is time we rescued the 
Old Testament from the movie marquee and put it back 
in the pulpit. 
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IS FAMILY 


INSURANCE 
for you? 


by Andrew Hobart 


President, 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


Family insurance is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. In the past it 
was felt that only the head of the 
household should be insured, main- 
ly because of the cost involved. 
Today plans have been developed 
that provide low cost protection 
for every member of the family. 


Here are some points to keep in 
mind about family insurance... . 


t’s Sound! If the bulk of the 
policy is where it belongs—on 
the father. 


It’s Economical! Because there 
is only one policy and one pre- 
mium, administrative costs are 
reduced. The saving is passed on 
to you. 





It’s Automatic! In most cases 
new additions to the family are 
covered when they become 15 
days old. 


It’s Guaranteed Protection! Your 
children and your wife will be 
able to convert their term insur- 
ance to some form of permanent 
insurance at a later date without 
proof of insurability. 


Family insurance is issued either 
as a single policy or as a rider toa 
base policy. Policies are also avail- 
able to serve as starters for chil- 
dren’s insurance programs. 


It should be kept in mind that 
family policies should not be re- 
placements for basic life insurance 
on the head of the household. 
Rather they should be used as sup- 
plements to assure well-rounded 
protection. 


Write Ministers Life for informa- 
tion on the Family-Life policy and 
the Family Circle rider to protect 
your family’s future. 


VV) 


AAINISTERS LIFE and casualty union 


$100 west lake st. « minneapolis 16, minn. 
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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


The new Legion of Decency pledge 
for Roman Catholics is in strong con- 
trast to previous pledges. Catholics were 
given an opportunity to take a pledge 
in December in which they say they 
“promise to promote by word and deed 
what is morally and artistically good in 
motion picture entertainment.” The old 
pledge started, “I condemn indecent and 
immoral motion pictures .. .” The new 
pledge also states: “I promise to guide 
those under my care and influence in 
their choice of motion pictures that are 
morally and culturally inspiring.” This 
is good advice in a day when parents 
tend to use the movies (and television) 
as cheap baby-sitters. (For other views 
on this subject, see How to Get Better 
Movies, Tocretuer, February, p. 30.) 


Billy Graham has warned would-be 
evangelists that they should “stick to the 
Gospel” and forget about clever preach- 
ing. Speaking to more than 2,000 semi- 
narians, faculty members and wives at 
the Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Fort Worth, Tex., Dr. 
Graham said, “There is power in preach- 
ing when we preach the cross. Don’t rob 
the cross of its power.” Whatever we 
think of Dr. Graham’s methods, he has 
spoken of the cross in a day when audi- 
ences desired to hear about comfort. .. . 


The Georgia Court of Appeals has 
postponed until February a hearing on 
whether or not the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., must serve part of a previously 
suspended jail sentence. The hearing was 
moved forward from January at the re- 
quest of Dr. King’s counsel. Dr. King 
had earlier received a 12-month  sus- 
pended sentence for driving in the state 
without a Georgia license. When Dr. 
King, president of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, took part in 
sit-in demonstrations in an Atlanta de- 
partment store, the suspension was re- 
voked, and he was ordered to serve four 
months in jail. He is now out on a $2,000 
bound, pending the appeal. .. . 


Many Protestants would agree that 
its an encouraging sign that President- 


elect John F. Kennedy has asked Richar¢ 
Cardinal Cushing, archbishop of Boston 
to give the inaugural invocation. It would 
be unfortunate if the new president feels 
he must “hide” his religious afhliation 
The Roman Catholic church is an im 
portant part of the rich religious plural 
ism in this country. Such a pluralism i 
unique in world history and we suspec 
that many American Roman Catholic 
are as delighted as we are to have it thi 
way. The new president’s cabinet in 
cludes six Protestants, two Jews, on 
Mormon, and one Roman Catholic 
(brother Robert). There are two Method 
ists, Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges, Postmaster General J. Edwar« 
EPOG.. <6. «'s 


Methodist delegates to the recent 
National Council of Churches Genera! 
Assembly in San Francisco wired ex 
pressions of “gratitude for the persistent 
courage and poise” of Methodist leaders 
in New Orleans. Recipients were: the 
Rev. L. A. Foreman, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Methodist church; his official board; 
Bishop Aubrey G. Walton, and the Rev. 
B. A. Galloway, Foreman’s district su- 
perintendent. A similar wire also went to 
Bishop Noah Moore, Central Jurisdiction 
bishop in New Orleans. Witnessing for 
one’s convictions can be a lonely matter. 
It helps to know that one’s church stands 
with him at such a time. Meanwhile, just 
before Christmas holidays, the Rev. Mr. 
Foreman’s 5-year-old daughter finally 
missed a day from school. She was not 
giving in to a fear of a hostile crowd, but 
to the common cold. Was she glad to 
spend a quiet day at home? Not at all, 
for she could be persuaded to stay at 
home only after calling her teacher for 
permission to do so. 


The Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court has upheld 
an earlier decision to keep the words 
“under God” in the pledge of allegiance 
to the United States flag. The phrase was 
added in 1954 to make the pledge read: 
“One nation, under God, indivisible with 
liberty and justice for all.” The Appellant 
Division decision said “. .. We find no 
sound basis for any claim of coercion or 
pressure directed toward ‘an establish- 
ment of religion’ or interfering with ‘the 
free expression thereof” . . . (See Com- 
ment on p. 3.) 


the cover 


Eighty years ago this month, the editor of 
the CuristiAN Apvocate wrote an editorial 
that led to the establishment of the Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Methodist hospital, Methodism’s 
first in this country. In this striking picture 
senior nursing student Lynn Thompson in- 
dicates that “tender loving care” is still a 
significant part of Brooklyn's medical care, 
especially with cuddly babies. 
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An examination of documents and practices in this country 





reveals to one observer that . . The U.S. Government 
Is Officially Christian 


By HOWARD C. WILKINSON 


HE GOVERNMENT of the United 

States officially acknowledges the 
Christian religion as its frame of refer- 
ence, and it has a positive orientation to- 
ward the Christian religion which it does 
not have toward Judaism or any other 
system of religious belief. The American 
government, as a government, is specifi- 
cally not atheistic, agnostic, nor religious- 
ly neutral. 

think this needs to be said prior to 
the inauguration of the 34th president of 
this country, especially since the fall cam- 
paign produced such intense interest in 
the relationship of the church to the state. 

Few informed people would dispute 
the idea that the American government 
aflirms the existence of God and professes 
faith in him. As the U.S. Supreme Court 
declared in 1952, affirming the constitu- 
tionality of released time Bible instruc- 
tion, “We are a religious people whose 
institution presupposes a Supreme Be- 
ing 

Consider a few of these professions of 
faith: 

1 In 1864 Congress declared our na- 
tional motto to be “In God We Trust.” 
It was ordered that this should appear on 
certain of our national coins. A letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Director of the U.S. Mint, in 1861, con- 
tained the following representative sen- 
tence: “The trust of our people in God 
should be declared on our national 
coins.” 

2 On our dollar bill there is a floating 
eye which represents the Eye of Provi- 
dence. Over the eye are the words, “An- 
nuit Coeptis,” meaning “He (God) has 
favored our undertaking.” 

3 The official pledge of allegiance 
which American citizens give to the na- 
tional flag contains the words, “. . . one 
nation, under God .. .” 

4 The references to God and the ap- 
peals to God which are woven into the 
Declaration of Independence make it 
clear that the document which an- 
nounced the birth of our independent 
national existence fervently acknowl- 
edged our national reliance upon God. 

5 Each session of the Supreme Court 
of the United States opens with the sup- 
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plication: “God save the United States 
and this Honorable Court.” 

6 Without exception, every president 
from Washington to Eisenhower has ac- 
knowledged either in his inaugural ad- 
dress or in his message to Congress (or 
both) that he relied upon a_ personal 

God. Every president has taken the oath 
of his office upon the Christian Bible. 

7 The first President proclaimed the 
first day of national Thanksgiving under 
the Constitution with the following 
words in a presidential proclamation: 

“Whereas it is the duty of all nations 
to acknowledge the providence of the 
Almighty God, to obey his will, to be 
grateful for his benefits, and humbly to 
implore his protection and favor, and 
whereas both Houses of Congress have 
by their joint Committee requested me 
to ‘recommend to the People of the 
United States a day of pudlic thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer to be observed by ac- 
knowledging with grateful hearts the 
many signal favors of Almighty God, es- 
pecially by affording them an opportu- 
nity peaceably to establish a form of gov- 
ernment for their safety and happiness.’ 
Now therefore I do recommend and as- 
sign Thursday the 26th day Novem- 
ber. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
said: 

“You can’t explain free government in 
any other terms than religious. The 
Founding Fathers had to refer to the 
Creator in order to make their revolu- 
tionary experiment make sense: it was 
because ‘all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights’ 
that men could dare to be free. They 
wrote their religious faith into our found- 
ing documents, stamped their trust in 
God on the faces of their coins and cur- 
rency and put it boldly at the base of our 
institutions. And when they drew up 
their bold Bill of Rights where did they 
put Freedom of Worship? First, in the 
corner stone position. That was no acci- 
dent.” 

The American government is not a 
secularistic government. It officially af- 
firms the reality of God and confesses na- 
tional faith in him. The remaining ques- 





tion is whether the U. S. government 
goes beyond professing theistic faith and 
achieves a Christian orientation. I con- 
tend that it does, by adopting certain as- 
sumptions which are peculiar to Chris- 
tianity and by affirming certain specifi- 
cally Christian beliefs. 

A few qualifying statements should be 
made regarding this Proposition. The 
first is, that no suggestion is here offered 
that the American government or the 
American people always behave in a 
manner consistent with Christian ethics. 
Our failure to confess our national sins 
and seek the forgiveness of God and man 
is only one token of the gap between our 
official faith and our actual practice. In 
this regard, our government is not differ- 
ent from the private lives of its citizens, 
all of whom are less faithful to their 
ideals and creeds than they should be. 

Second, the U.S. Constitution and gov- 
ernment guarantees the fullest liberty to 
all its citizens whose religious commit- 
ments are to systems other than the 
Christian religion. Our government prop- 
erly extends this liberty to those who pro- 
fess no religious faith whatever. Every 
citizen is perfectly free to practice any 
religion or no religion. 

This does not keep the government 
from the implicit recognition of Chris- 
tianity as the faith of the American na- 
tion, as a nation. Just as individual Rus- 
sian Christians are permitted to worship 
God in a nation which is officially atheis- 
tic, so individual Americans are freely 
permitted to be non-Christian in a na- 
tion which is officially Christian. 

A third introductory consideration 
should be noted. We must recognize the 
total impossibility of any individual, 
group, or nation being utterly neutral, 
so far as Christianity is concerned. Not 
only did our Lord tell us, He who is not 
with me is against me (Matt. 12:30), but 
we find neutrality to be logically and 
practically impossible. Seek as we may to 
avoid commitment, every person and 
every group discovers as soon as action 
begins that one must say and do things 
which imply either a pro-Christian or 
non-Christian bent. Christ’s parable of 
the empty room and the seven devils 













(Luke 11:23-26) clearly reveals the fu- 
tility of attempting to maintain a reli- 
gious vacuum which contains neither af- 
firmation nor denial. 

A factory may not have an announced 
creed, but its sales and employment poli- 
cies clearly reveal the faith of its board 
of directors. An athletic team may not be 
aware that it has a creed, but its recruit- 
ment policies and playing ethics show 
that it has a definite body of beliefs. In- 
dividuals may not escape necessity for 
commitment by retreating into a group 
and then claiming that the group's ac- 
tions are ueither 
This is true whether the group be a fam 


moral nor immoral. 
ily, a tr aternity, or a nation. Social groups 
have a faith as inescapably as do the in- 
dividuals who compose them. The creed 
of the group is determined by the in- 
dividuals who decide its policies, just as 
the nature of an omelet is determined by 
the individual broken 
into it. 

Since the American 
be for Christianity or 
of the two alternatives is the case? 
pieces ol significant evidence are found 
in the text of the Constitution. 

In Article I, Section 7, paragraph 2, 
we find: “If any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten days (Sun- 
day excepted ). "Why was Sunday ex 
Was it : becanee the government 


eggs which are 


government must 
which 
Two 


against it, 


cepted? 
recognizes the 
from labor, and it therefore decided that 
the first day of the week should be a dz Ly 
of rest? If so, why was the first day se- 
Satur- 
Jewish 


need for a day of rest 


Why was not the last day, 
Saturday the 
people are religiously commanded to do 
no work. 

Most scholars would agree that Sunday 
was specified in the Constitution because 
Sunday was and is the day of Christian 
worship. The clear implication is that 
the President’s day of worship should not 
be counted against him in computing the 
time he has to consider a bill before re 
to the 
recognition of the 
religious holiday, 
Constitutional choice of the 
holiday. 

At the end of the original corpus of 
the Constitution, in Article VII, 
paragraph, we read the following: “ 


lected? 
day, chosen? On 


Congress. This is an 
validity of a 
and it is a 


Christian 


turning it 
official 


spec ific 


second 
Done 
in convention, by the unanimous consent 
of the states present, the seventeenth day 
of September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the independence ol the 
United States of America the twelfth.” 
Note the “our Lord.” To whom 
does the word “Lord” Not me rely 
to Jesus of Nazareth, but plainly to One 
Normally, 
Trinitarian Christians refer to Jesus 
Whose Lord? Our Lord, the 
framers of the Constitution specifically 
inform us. 

The authors of the U. S. Constitution 


words, 


refer? 


Ww ho iS recognized as Lord! 
only 
as Lord. 


chose a method of dating our Constitu- 
tion which would be rejected by virtually 
every atheistic, agnostic, Jewish, Hindu, 
and Buddhist society in existence. 

Some may object to this by pointing 


to the First Amendment which (they 
say) rules out any official recognition of 
religion. In reading the Amendment it is 
helpful to remember the important dis- 
tinction between Christianity as a reli- 
gion, and Christian denominational or- 
ganizations. It is one thing to insist upon 
a separation between the institutions of 
church and state, but it is another thing 
to insist upon a divorce between religion 
and government. 

The First Amendment specifies that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion. . . .” What 
did the authors and the ratifiers of this 
Amendment mean by the phrase, “an es- 
tablishment of religion” ? The answer is 
clear and inescapable. They meant the 
official choice of one denomination to be 
the state church, to receive tax support, 
and would governmental 
preference over all other Christian de- 
nominations. 

In the 18th century the phrase, “an es- 
tablishment ot religion,” 
describe governmental sanction of a de- 
nomination. The 
Jefferson upon this First Amendment 
make it abundantly clear that (1) he 
believed it would effectively erect a “wall 
of separation between church and state,” 
and (2) the interest which he and other 
sponsors of the amendment had was in 


which enjoy 


was used to 


comments of Thomas 


preventing denominational favoritism 
and tyranny, 
Irom government. In the famous Scopes 
trial, as late as 1927, the U.S. Supreme 


Court used the 


not in eradicating religion 


term, 


“religious estab- 





H. C. Wilkinson, a member of the 
Western North Carolina Conference, is 
chaplain at Duke University in Durham, 
N.C. There may be those among our 
readers who do not agree with Chaplain 
Wilkinson that our government is offi- 
cially Christian. Others may be in com- 
plete or partial agreement. In any case, 
we hope you will write and give your 
reasons for the position you take. 


lishment” 
nations. 

A second objection sometimes offered 
is that there were deists among those 
who wrote the Constitution and that, 
while there were perhaps no atheists at 
work on the document, we cannot say it 
is a 
mean, however, that we should disregard 
or minimize the clear Christian commit 
ments implied in the document itself 
Indeed, 15 of the men who wrote the 
Constitution were slaveholders, but the 
document they produced did not estab 
lish slavery. We must be guided by the 
wording of the document and by the way 
it has been officially interpreted. 
this leads us to conclude that the implied 
creed of the U.S. Constitution is the 
Christian religion. 

We turn now to even more conclusive 
evidence. Dr. W. B. Munro, 
proltessor ol history and government at 
California Institute of Technology, in his 
The Government of the United States 
| Macmillan Co., $6.95], chapter 6, made 
it clear that the official, basic nature of 
the American government is to be ascer 
only by reference to the 
printed words of the Constitution, but 
equally by the acts of Congress and the 
decisions of the presidents and the enact 
ments of the state legislatures 
which have been allowed by the Supreme 
Court to stand. 

Consider, then, 
Both houses of the Congress are 


to refer to particular denomi- 


theistic document. This does not 


To do 


who was 


tained not 


various 


some of these official 
actions: 
opened with prayer to Almighty God, 
led by Christian ministers who are paid 
by government funds and whose prayers 
subsequently are published as official gov 
ernment documents, by the government 
printing office, and at 
pense. No such distinction or preference 
is granted representatives of any other re 
ligion. 

In courts of law 
to tell the truth while placing their hands 
They are not re 
quired to swear upon the Old Testament, 
the Koran, the Bhagavad-Gita, the Book 
of Mormon, or any other book sacred to 
the particular witness who may appear 
upon the stand. The courts of our gov 
ernment have selected for all witnesses 
the sacred book upon which they shall 
and it is the Holy Bible of the 
Christian religion. 

We cannot properly speak of America 
as a Christian nation, in the sense that 
always behaves in a 
Christian manner, nor in the sense that 
freedom of worship is denied to non- 
nor yet in the sense 


governme nt ex 


witnesses are sworn 


upon a Christian Bible. 


swear, 


our government 


Christian groups, 


that our population generally acts like 


should act. America is a 
Christian nation, in the important sense 
that some of the affirmations and prac- 
tices which are peculiarly Christian are 
reflected and adopted by the official 
documents and actions of the 
United States government. 
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a Co-ordinatins 


Aim of the council is to make best use of 
both manpower and money in the conference. 
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WEPT ALONG by the population ex- 
plosion within its bounds, the South- 
ern California-Arizona Conference was 
growing like Topsy. Pressure to reach, 
win, and assimilate the oncoming tide 
placed increasing demands on all Con- 
terence boards, committees, and agencies. 
More program was needed and so were 
more people to operate the program. 
In June, 1951, the Conference passed 


Everett W. Palmer, now bishop of the 
Pacific Northwest Conference, Seattle, 
Wash., was chairman of the committee 
that developed the co-ordinating plan. 
E 
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le 1s the former minister of the First 
lethodist Church in Glendale, Calif. 
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By EVERETT W. PALMER 


Membership 


The membership of the Council shall be composed of the following persons: 
1. The Bishop 


2. The District Superintendents 


3. (a) 


(b) 


One layman and one minister from each of the following boards: Board of 
Missions; Board of Education; Board of Evangelism; Board of Christian 
Social Concerns (formerly Social Relations). 


One member from each of the following boards and agencies: W.S.C.S.; 
Board of Lay Activities; Town and Country Commission; Television, Radio 
and Film Commission; Program Committee of the Annual Conference; 
Worship Commission; Wesley Fellowship; Senior M.Y .F.; Camp Commission; 
Public Relations and Publicity Commission; Commission on Christian Voca- 
tions; Young Adult Council; Hospitals and Homes; and Latin American 











Work. 


(e) The Treasurer. 






a resolution setting up a committee to co- 
ordinate boards and agencies, commis- 
sions, and committees. Two years later, 
after much investigation, study, and dis- 
cussion, the committee brought in a rec- 
ommendation for the establishment of a 
Co-ordinating Council. 

It had three purposes: (1) to correlate 
expanding work, reduce overlapping, ef- 
fect economies, simplify relationships 
with the local churches; (2) to adminis- 
ter the Conference program more effec- 
tively, providing leadership for agencies 
without an employed staff; (3) to place 
emphasis upon the local church and its 
lay leadership, opening avenues of co- 
operation between the church and its 


(c) All members of General and Jurisdictional Boards and Agencies of the 
Church residing in the Los Angeles area. 


(d) The Recording Secretary of the Council. 


4. The professional staff shall be in advisory capacity to the Council. 


5. It is recommended that, if possible, the chairman of each board and agency 
listed above shall be a representative. 


participation in conference, jurisdictional, 
and general church organization. Its 
over-all purpose was to help the local 
church and the individual Methodist be- 
come redemptive instruments for the ful- 
fillment of God’s will, multiplying such 
usefulness by the power of group study, 
dedication, and action. 

It was determined that work of the 
Conference should be divided into three 
main areas—program development, cul- 
tivation, and finance—and that the Co- 
ordinating Council would relate only to 
program. Agencies related to the pro- 
gram area included the program commit- 
tee of the Annual Conference, the Con- 
ference Board of Education, Board of 


My Call 
to the 
MINISTRY 


“I consecrated my life 
to the work of the Lord.” 





Nathaniel Dean, minister of 
Sunnaiya charge, Delhi Annual 
Conference, India. 


NE OF THE most depressed and 

oppressed groups under the Hin- 
du caste system was the Shudras— 
and my ancestors belonged to that 
group. 

They were forbidden to get any 
education. They were not permitted 
to read or even hear the Vedas, sacred 
books of Hinduism. 

But my father heard a missionary 
preach on “Whosoever believeth,” and 
he asked whether that included the 
downtrodden Shudras. The mission- 
ary said: “Yes, young man, Jesus loves 
everybody in this world.” 

My father became a Christian and 
won his entire village to Christ, and 
they were no more downtrodden Shu- 
dras but members of the glorious 
Church of Christ. He is gone now; so 
is my mother. There are 11 children, 
all well educated. 

I was serving as assistant librarian 
at college, but I did not have peace of 
mind. All of a sudden my mind was 
changed. I resigned my post and con- 
secrated my life to the work of the 
Lord. 

I crossed the threshold of the min- 
istry in 1953 and gained some practi- 
cal experience in the villages of the 
Punjab. Since then I have attended 
the Leonard Theological College and 
have gained new insights into the 
Christian faith. 


Evangelism, Board of Social Relations 
(now Social Concerns), Town and Coun- 
try Commission, Urban Life Commis- 
sion, Worship Commission, Department 
of Education and Cultivation of the 
Board of Missions, Christian Vocations 
Commission, Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, and the group in charge of 
Latin-American work. Also invited to 
participate were the Woman’s Society 
and the Board of Lay Activities. 

Membership in the Council consisted 
of the bishop, district superintendents, 
and representatives from participating 
boards and agencies, together with cer- 
tain Conference personnel bearing special 
tasks related to the functions of the Coun- 
cil, such as the executive secretary of the 
Radio, Television, and Film Commission, 
and the executive secretary of Public Re- 
lations and Publicity Commission. It was 
recommended that the chairman of each 
board and agency represented be among 
those elected to membership in the Coun- 
cil. 

The staff of the Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil was to consist of an executive secre- 
tary, a district superintendent appointed 
by the bishop, and three associate secre- 
taries elected by the Council. These last 
were to be responsible for missions, edu- 
cation, evangelism, Christian social rela- 
tions, and lay activities. Conference direc- 
tors of children’s, youth and student, and 
adult work also would be staff and 
elected by the Council. 

There is a recording secretary of the 
Council, and the treasurer of the Annual 
Conference is included. Associate direc- 
tors, field workers, clerical workers, and 
other employees were to be added upon 
favorable action by the Council within a 
budget approved by the Annual Confer- 
ence. 

One benefit that won immediate and 
widespread approval was the “co-ordi- 
nated mail,” which combined under one 
cover the mailings which 
formerly came separately from the vari- 
ous boards and agencies. 

After two years’ trial run the Confer- 
ence voted to appoint a study committee 
to appraise the Council’s work and rec- 
ommend such changes as experience 
proved necessary. 

Following a full year of investigation 
and study the committee reafirmed the 
principle of co-ordination. Certain weak- 
however, apparent and 
called for some revision in the plan. 
They were: 

1 Lines of administrative leadership 
and responsibility, from the bishop and 
the cabinet to the local church and from 
the Co-ordinating Council, conflicted. 

2 There was overlapping in the work 
of the superintendent on his District and 
in that of the co-ordinating staff person- 
nel. 

3 It was seen that better use should be 
made of the superintendent’s ability and 
position of strength for promoting the 


numerous 


nesses, were 


program in his District. (As a result of 
this suggestion superintendents were 
made responsible for co-ordinating and 
programming all Conference activities in 
their Districts.) 

4 The Board of Missions should be 
included within the Conference instru- 
ment of co-ordinating. 

5 There was need to provide co-ordi- 
nated business management in the inter- 
est of economy and_ efficiency at 
Conference headquarters in all matters 
pertaining to finance, accounting, budg- 
ets, management of facilities, clerical 
workers, purchasing, mimeographing, 
mailing, and other fiscal and administra- 
tive affairs. 

6 Additional executive strength 
needed to be provided the Board of 
Evangelism, Board of Social Concerns, 
and the Board of Lay Activities without 
increasing overhead for professional staff 
personnel. 

7 Membership of the Council should 
be reduced without decreasing adequate 
representation from all participating 
groups. 

With these needs in mind, the commit- 
tee brought forth, and the Annual Con- 
ference accepted, certain amendments 
that strengthened the plan considerably. 

One of the most effective elements in 
the plan is a strategy committee consist- 
ing of the bishop, general secretary, 
recording secretary, treasurer, two district 
superintendents, the Conference lay lead- 
er, the Woman’s Society president, and 
chairmen of the Conference Board ot 
Missions, Board of Education, Board ot 
Evangelism, Board of Social Concerns, 
and the Associate General Secretaries. 

The committee’s job is to prepare the 
agenda for the meetings of the Co-ordi- 
nating Council. It serves as an executive 
committee for the Council, and must be 
consulted before any changes are made 
by a Conference Board in program of 
activities previously approved by the 
Council. 

Of course, all boards and agencies of 
the Conference fulfill their Disciplinary 
responsibilities. They remain independ- 
ent in their structure and activity, but 
are related to the total Conference pro- 
gram through the Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil. 

In addition, the Council and the Con- 
ference Commission on World Service 
and Finance are instructed to work out 
a co-ordinated business management pro- 
cedure for the Methodist headquarters in 
Los Angeles. This includes all matters re- 
lated to finance, accounting, budgets, 
facilities, management, clerical workers, 
purchasing, mimeographing, mailing, 
and other fiscal and administrative 
affairs. 

While no plan devised by mortal man 
can be perfect, the Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil is a long stride ahead toward making 
better use of our resources in manpower 
and money. 
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(7 IS A typical Methodist Church 
—-predominantly a workingman’s 
congregation of 400 members. After 
making and listening to far too many 
dull reports, we devised a new approach 
to the Fourth Quarterly Conference. 

This Conference may be as arid as the 
open desert or as productive as a garden 
in summer. It depends upon one ingredi- 
ent: imagination. Here are various ideas 
that have worked for us with a mini- 
mum of pastoral time and a maximum of 
participant interest. 

1 The regular Quarterly Conference 
blanks are mailed to the persons report- 
ing. They are given one month to gather 
their information and return three copies 
of the report. The leaders are requested 
to meet at the church one week prior to 
the night of the Conference for a prelim- 
inary session. A tape-recorder is available 
so that the leaders can hear how the re- 
ports sound. 

2 To acquaint the total membership 
with the church’s work of the past year, 
an annual church conference is held 
simultaneously with the Fourth Quar- 
terly Conference. (1960 Discipline, Pars. 
196-200). This involves the membership 
as well as the leadership in the evalua- 
tion of the past and introduces everyone 
present to some of the long-range plans 
tor the future. An annual church confer- 
ence offers all the benefits of a congrega- 
tional type administration without its 
disadvantages. 

3 The annual church conference is 
held on the night of the regular monthly 
meeting of the official board. This has 
several built-in advantages: (a) it clears 
the night on the church’s calendar and 
saves one meeting night; (b) it counts as 
an attendance for the official board meet- 
ing (our church uses a minimum at- 
tendance requirement to maintain eligi- 
bility for re-election to office); and (c) 
it opens the possibility for any action 


William H. Likins is pastor, Covenant 
Methodist Church in Worcester, Mass. 
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With a minimum of pastoral time and a maximum of 





by William H. Likins 


necessary by the official board or an an- 
nual church conference. 

4 On the night of the Conference, the 
leaders sit at two long tables, diagonally 
arranged, and form “a panel of experts.” 
These leaders, commission chairman and 
presidents of organizations, are allotted 
three minutes each to present the high- 
lights of the year. Without use of report 
blanks or the repetition of mere statis- 
tics, they give spontaneous descriptions of 
the achievements in each phase of the 
church’s life. The emphasis is upon the 
people influenced rather than on mere 
facts and figures. 

5 To offset the possibility of monotony 
in the panel, tape recordings of several 
activities are played at appropriate mo- 
ments. 

Following the report of the chairman 
of the Commission on Worship, approxi- 
mately four minutes of music from the 
Christmas cantata is presented by the 
choir. After an enthusiastic report by the 
president of the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship a five-minute excerpt from a lively 
parent-youth discussion is “aired.” 

6 A mimeographed financial report of 
the various treasuries and an accompany- 
ing audit statement is distributed. These 
are not long lists of meaningless figures. 
Rather, they are prepared attractively on 
colored papers with cartoon-type draw- 
ings down the sides of the pages to show 
how the money has been received and 
spent. 

The calendar year also is the church 
and Conference fiscal year. Although this 
is a disadvantage in making last minute 
reports to Annual Conference, it is bene- 
ficial to the reporting at an annual 
church conference in late January or 
early February. Further, it is helpful in 
using the month of November for a 
stewardship emphasis rather than crowd- 
ing the Every-Member Canvass into the 
spring near Conference time. The work 
of the district superintendent, as well as 
that of the local church, is more evenly 
distributed by the use of this method. 
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Attached to the financial booklet is the 
report of the Committee on Nominations 
with similarly attractive drawings. 

7 The pastor’s report is the only one 
read. It emphasizes the positive achieve- 
ments of the total church and compares 
the local church with the rest of the 
churches in the Conference with special 
attention being devoted to benevolence 
giving. 

8 Following the pastor’s report, home 
movies and slides of selected activities 
are shown. Included are pictures of chil- 
dren and adults at the Sunday-school pic- 
nic, the choirs processing and recessing 
amid beautiful Easter flowers, workmen 
repairing and repainting the church’s ex- 
terior (part of a capital funds campaign 
goal), installation of the church’s first 
minister emeritus (a man who had 
served the church for 15 years), and the 
couples’ club selling C hristmas trees as 
a money-raising project. One picture 
shows Ted Williams of the Boston Red 
Sox swinging at a ball which he drives 
over the fence for a home run. (A large 
delegation from the Methodist Men’s 
Club had attended the game.) 

Certain benefits result from this new 
approach to Quarterly Conference report- 
ing: the district superintendent, the 
recording steward, the person making 
the report, and the pastor all have the 
required reports filed for future refer- 
ence; the congregation hears only those 
statistics which are necessary for an in- 
telligent presentation of the reports; the 
remainder are printed in neat, amusing 
lay-outs. Lists of officers for the new year 
are distributed and used throughout the 
coming year by the church’s official 
family. 

The individuals making the reports are 
involved in an educational process. They 
come to appreciate the work of other 
church groups, and to see the diversity of 
the work of the church at home and 
around the world. For the first time dur- 
ing the year they feel the cumulative 
ffect of their co-operative labors. 








Both churches are being taught the cost 


of unity in the larger ecumenical task. 


Will Methodists 


and 


OR SOME time The Methodist 

Church and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church have been talking about unity. 
Bishop Ivan Lee Holt has told about it 
in a pamphlet, The World Methodist 
Movement (Upper Room Press), detail- 
ing the preliminary conversations. All 
this has been interesting, and it promises 
to be more interesting when theological 
differences come in for more attention. 

On the local level any mergers of any 
sort seem a long way off. We recognize 
each other as congenial human beings 
and as fellow Christians. But despite the 
recent dramatic Blake-Pike proposal 
San Francisco, local mergers are a long 
way off. 

When Methodists and Episcopalians 
do get together, they will be standing on 
grounds already hallowed by the genuine 
differences of faithful men. To assume 
that these divergences are trivial is to 
trifle with the calling of the Church. 

The Methodist Church and the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church have common his- 
torical parentage in the Church of Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, English Christianity 
as a mother church has produced a wide 
variety of children. 

John and Charles W esley were Angli- 
cans all their lives. The Methodist 
preachers who came to America were also 
members of the Church of England. 
Many of them went home during the 
American Revolution. Those who re- 
mained were definitely cut off from 
Anglicanism and estranged, of course, 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church 
here. 

Devereux Jarratt, a Colonial Anglican 
minister in Virginia, recalls the Baltimore 
Methodist Conference of 1784 as a de- 
cisive and lamentable break: “The whole 
body of Methodists broke off from the 
church at a single stroke . . . they em- 
braced a new faith .. . from that memo- 
rable period old things were done away 
—their old mother, to whom _ they 
avowed so much duty and fidelity, was 
discarded—violently opposed—Yea, it 
seemed as though they would have torn 
her from limb to limb, and deprived her 


Charles 
tor, is now rector of St. Philip's 
(Episcopal) in Nashville, 


E. Rice, a former Methodist pas- 
Church 
Tennessee. 
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of every member.” (E. C. Chorley in 
Men and Movements in the American 
Episcopal Church, out of print.) 

Even before that, Methodists and Epis- 
copalians had started going separate 
ways. Even apart from the matter of con- 
tinuity of orders, American Methodism 
has traversed a different route than that 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

If American Methodism could clarify 
its debt to John Wesley, the problem 
would be helped greatly. Yet, even if 
Methodism here strictly conformed to 
Wesleyan lines, it would not be easy for 
Americans to understand Wesley’s own 
intent regarding the Anglican tradition. 
He has been quoted at widely varying ex- 
tremes. 

Through Wesley, in some sense, Meth- 
odism is an heir to the Church of Eng- 
land. Nonetheless, Methodist understand- 
ing of the character of that heritage is 
not the Episcopal view at all. Besides, the 
pentecostal groups look upon him as a 
strict anti-church, evangelical pietist. 

An important difference between pres- 
ent-day Methodists and Episcopalians lies 
in the area of worship—liturgy, vest- 
ments, and even the arrangement of the 
church building. 

Episcopalians often are surprised that 
Methodist rites which came through 
John Wesley, are so similar to their own. 
True, there are some significant altera- 
tions in some of the prayers in the Meth- 
odist service of Holy Communion. (Not 
Wesley’s doing you may be sure!) But, 
on the whole the disciplinary Methodist 
rites preserve a suspended likeness to the 
Book of Common Prayer. The most 
striking difference is in the latitude pro- 
vided for in the Methodist equivalent of 
“morning prayer.” 

Where Methodist services of worship 
have lent themselves to popular informal- 
ity, Episcopal services have allowed a dif- 
ferent sort of change. Episcopalians have 
taken the lead far and away in retrieving 
the liturgical heritage of Western Chris- 
tianity. Moreover, the Episcopal recovery 
is marked with the theological influence 
of the Oxford Movement, and this one 
fact deals a hard blow to easy unity be- 
tween Methodists and Episcopalians. 

Here and there Methodist pastors are 
becoming liturgically conscious. (With 


Episcopalians Get Together? 


less frequency laymen are sharing in this 
movement.) More and more Methodist 
clergymen are donning the “collar.” A 
few Methodist bishops are acquiring for 
Methodism a “purple fringe.” 

In much of this the cue is taken direct- 
ly from Episcopal practices. Too often 
such symbols and movements are being 
imitated without real inquiry into what 
they signify. If liturgy is developed and 
vestments added simply because they are 
“pretty” and “impressive,” this is scarcely 
a sign of unity with the Episcopalian for 
whom these matters generally have real 
theological import. 

The question of ordination goes deeper 
and provides an uneasy undertone for 
parleys between Methodists and Epis- 
copalians. It can easily become a personal 
issue between pastors of the two de- 
nominations. Feelings of superiority and 
inferiority are unavoidable and, though 
the feelings may be subdued in charity, 
the questions cannot be set aside. The 
fact that, formally, our orders are similar 
merely serves to underscore the Episco- 
palian claim that Methodists are careless 
about the historic meaning of ordination. 

The term “apostolic succession” too 
often appears as a catchword on both 
sides. Episcopalians sometimes use it to 
short circuit or beg the question. Meth- 
odists sometimes attribute to Episcopal 
usage of the term mechanistic naiveté, 
which is undeserved. 

Settlement of the question of the his- 
toric episcopacy, however, will not in it- 
self provide the ground for restoring 
unity. One of the best recent statements 
of the weight which “valid orders” has 
for ecumenical success is that of William 
Nicholls in Ecumenism and Catholicity 
(Allenson, $2.50). He makes it clear that 
Anglicans cannot expect to achieve the 
goal of ecumenicity simply by applying 
Episcopal hands to non-Episcopal heads. 
He also maintains, however, that the 
Episcopal churches are at liberty to insist 
for their own witness upon the mini- 
mum of the historic episcopate. 

In the Episcopal proposal cited by 
Bishop Holt, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is frank in calling for a remedy- 
ing of orders on the part of Methodists. 
The point is not that the Episcopalians 
do not recognize the Methodist ministry, 
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buc that they doubt Methodists recognize 
the importance of the principle of his- 
torical continuity. This feeling need not 
be prompted by any attitude of Episco- 
palian superiority. It simply sets forth the 
minimum term under which Episco- 
palians may consider unity and still re- 
main Episcopalians. 

It is difficult to imagine any subse- 
quent union between these two churches 
until The Methodist Church concedes in 
some way to allow restoration of the wit- 
ness of continuity. One may hazard the 
guess that Wesley would have rejoiced 
to make such a concession, if the invita- 
tion had been made. Sooner or later 
Methodists need to decide whether the 
Methodist form of reformation can con- 
tinue, even if it humbles itself in accept- 
ing Episcopal orders. It should be recog- 





nized that, in many ways, Anglicanism 
throughout the world has already hum- 
bled itself to accept the validity of the 
Wesleyan protest and revival of the 18th 
century. 

Both churches recognize that the Body 
of Christ ought not to be divided. Both 
are being taught the cost of unity in the 
larger ecumenical task. Both are learning 
to enter into solemn repentance for the 
failure of Christians to manifest a visible 
unity. 

All of these are reasons why we may 
believe that reunion is both desirable and 
possible. None of these reasons, however, 
can deliver us from the necessity of show- 
ing endless patience, theological courage, 
and charitable challenge, all of which 
must be present when Methodists and 
Episcopalians get together. 


Intercommunion Suggestions 


Talks have been going on since 1942 
between a commission of The Methodist 
Church and its counterpart from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Basis of the 
discussions has been these presupposi- 
tions: 


1. There is but one universal Church of Jesus Christ, 
who himself gives unity to its members. The unity of the 
Church must be visibly manifest in faith and order. 


2 The Protestant Episcopal Church and The Methodist 
Church are both within the Holy Catholic Church, and 
their individual baptized members are mutually recog- 
nized as members of Christ’s Church. 


3 Since no communion in divided Christendom alone 
can embody the fullness of the universal Church, both 
Episcopalians and Methodists would expect to come closer 


to that fullness through the sharing of the gifts of God. 


4 Churches of both communions seek to express their 
convictions of historic continuity with the Church of 
apostolic times. The chief instruments of this continuity 
are the ordained ministry, Holy Scripture, preaching the 
Gospel, doctrines and creeds, the dominical sacraments of 
Baptism and Holy Communion, and a life in fellowship. 


§ The intercommunion which is being sought is to be 
understood as the mutual and reciprocal sacramental com- 
munion between the two churches. It includes the possi- 
bility of the interchange of ministers as celebrants and the 
privilege of communicant members of each to participate 
in the services of Holy Communion in churches of the 
other. 

6 Each church recognizes the ministry of the other as 
having been used by God for the witness of his word, the 
care of his people, and the upbuilding of his Church. But 
the ministry of neither church is at present universally ac- 
cepted in scope and authority in the visible church. 
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VE LET HER eyes fall that day 

upon the figure of her husband. 
She knew something of both his re- 
solve and his apprehension over the 
future toward which they were going. 
Yesterday her gaze dwelt upon him 
lovingly with the unwavering support 
of a woman’s eyes in a world long 
ago where there were no others and 
no distances between. Today it seemed 
she had not known him then. 

“It is as important to launch this 
agricultural economy you are deter- 
mined to have,” said she to Adam, 
“from a sound social base as it is to 
try to launch it from a sound tech- 
nological base. You have your wooden 
plow, but that is not enough. The 
age we are entering must have as the 
foundation of its great adventure a 
social ‘platform of friendly competi- 
tion, co-operation, and mutual re- 
spect. ...° 

A silence descended between them, 
while her words strove mightly 
against Adam. Eve’s imagination— 
mother to all the living—grew replete 
with what was yet unborn. 

“The age of Abel the keeper of 
sheep,” she murmured quietly with 
hope, “of Cain the tiller of the ground 
and the first to build a city, of Jabal 
the father of those who dwell in 
tents and have cattle, of Jubal the 
father of all those who play the lyre 
and pipe, of Tubal-cain the forger of 
instruments of bronze and iron, of 
Nimrod the mighty huntsman, and 
of all who make brick with bitumen 
for mortar—this great age must be 
launched from the social platform of 
universal responsibility.” 

Adam looked with downcast eyes 
at the shadow upon their pathway cast 
from behind them by the angel’s two 
flaming swords. He knew better than 
she the shape of the advancing gen- 
erations. Yet his mind had no relish 
for this knowledge, and he too wished 
that this new age might be launched 
from some other platform than the 
No-Returning. 


Paul Ramsey is a professor of religion at 
Princeton University. This article first 
appeared in the Chaplain magazine, and 
is used here by permission, 
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A preview of | 


by James M. Wall 





John Wesley firmly believed that 
none of man’s religious activities could 
earn him salvation. But at the same 
time, he was convinced that the means 
of grace would lead us to the place 
where we could receive God’s grace. He 
divided these means into “instituted” 
and “prudential” and included under 
the instituted, prayer, Scripture reading, 
the Lord’s Supper, fasting, and Chris- 
tian conference. 

The conference of Christians in- 
volved a gathering together of Chris- 
tians where they could mutually prepare 
themselves to receive God’s grace. The 
importance of small groups has received 
new impetus in recent concern over the 
“group process.” Evidence of this can 
be found in Tocretuer’s lead article for 
the February issue, Brainwork for 
God—at Home, by George Cornell. 

In the church my family attends we 
have several of these groups. I intend to 
place a copy of this issue in the hands 
of our small group leaders. It will give 
them encouragement and inspiration. If 
you have wanted to guide your laity 
into serious study and sharing, then see 
that they read Cornell’s article. 

Equally helpful is the Powwow for 
this month, How to Get Better 
Movies. | think this is one of the best 
discussions ToceTHeRr has published on 
a current controversial issue. Otto 
Preminger, the producer, speaks for 
classification of movies into family and 
adult fare, and tosses the responsibility 
of censorship into the hands of the par- 
ents. The Rev. Earl Kenneth Wood, a 
former Hollywood pastor, urges Chris- 
tians to boycott objectional movies and 
theaters where they are shown in order 
to preserve the Protestant principle of 


freedom and responsibility. Judge Wil- 
liam J. Campbell, of Chicago, speak 
ing in a court decision, favors censor 
ship. I suspect this Powwow will find 
high readership among teen-agers and 
their parents. 

No matter how much we long for 
personal and world problems to have 
simple yes and no answers, we are con 
tinually forced to ambiguous decisions 
and conclusions. This is the way the Is 
raeli-Arab problem strikes us. In Still 
No Room in Bethlehem, Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson takes you to the home 
of an Arab refugee who lives in a com 
pound with his wife and nine children 
in sight of his old farm now taken over 
by Jews. Mrs. Wilson, wife of a Maine 
district superintendent, has written a 
story that presents a thorny modern 
problem in personal, poignant terms. 

Remember Floyd Johnson’s paint- 
ings of Methodist history in the Novem 
ber, 1959, issue of ToceTHER? His water 
colors provided us with colorful illustra- 
tions of early Methodism in this coun 
try. Now Floyd has journeyed along 
the famed Natchez Trace—from Nash 
ville, Tenn., to Natchez, Miss.—and has 
painted memorable scenes along the 
way. This historic trail has strong Meth- 
odist connections, for parts of it were 
used by early circuit riders. Along the 
Natchez Trace, the center color pic- 
torial, is bound to start Methodists 
planning their 1961 summer vacation 
early. 

This month’s personal testimony, 
Christian Responsibility, is a sound 
statement by former U.N. General As- 
sembly president Charles Malik. An- 
other kind of testimony is The Lay- 
man Was There, by Walter J. Bene- 
dict, the story of a minister who defied 
the KKK. 

This issue also contains a color pres- 
entation of a Jewish Bar Mitzvah in 
Palo Alto, Calif. What makes Bar 
Mitzvah unique is that it is held in a 
Methodist church! 

A good starting point for a lively 
discussion among your Methodist Men 
is newsman Richard Battle’s Why 
I’m a Methodist. A suggestion: Have 
members read this article before coming 
to the meeting and then ask them to 
say why they are Methodists. It might 
lead to some serious study on the mat- 
ter and that, after all, is what Wesley 
would have wanted, isn’t it? 
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DVENT and Lent are the two great 
penitential seasons of the Christian 
year. Each reminds us of the price God 
paid for our redemption. The manger 
and the cross might have been hewn 
from the same tree. Niemoller, preaching 
in Dachau on Christmas Eve, said, “The 
passion of Christ began with his swad- 
dling cloths.” Advent reminds us that 
God stoops to share our humanity; Lent 
makes us see that he shares our deepest 
and most disgraceful tragedy. Not only 
did he “empty himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being born in the likeness 
of men,” but “being found in human 
form he humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even death on a 
cross.” 

Special seasons of penitence have their 
own perils. Erasmus said that in his time 
Christianity had been made to consist 
“not in loving one’s neighbor but in ab- 
staining from butter and cheese during 
Lent.” Acts of self-discipline which 
spring from genuine religious feeling are 
sometimes continued out of sheer habit 
or conventionality. In order that we may 
be brought back again and again to the 
root and source of our faith, we need 
such recurrent seasons of self-examina- 
tion and penitence as Advent and Lent. 
The fact that men ought always to pray 
does not absolve any man from the duty 
of special acts of prayer. Lent confronts 
us with the cross, and requires us to 
gaze upon it until its meaning is stamped 
indelibly upon our souls. 


GOD’S LAW AND MAN'S DEFIANCE. Feb. 
19. First Sunday in Lent, Scripture: Mark 
12:1-12. Text: Luke 19:45-6. Suggested 
hymns: 454, 474, 137, 117, The Method- 
ist Hymnal. 


LENT CONFRONTS us at once with 
the grim fact ef human sin. The noblest 
possession of Israel was the high ethical 
monotheism of the Law and the Proph- 
ets, but in practice the nation belied its 
ideals. He has showed you, O man, what 
is good; and what does the Lord require 
of you but to do justice, and to love kind- 
ness, and to walk humbly with your 
God? (Micah 6:8) Israel did not lack 
knowledge of God’s truth, nor does mod- 
ern man lack such knowledge today. The 
sickness of the human soul is not igno- 
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Hor Lent 


rance. It is defiance. It is rebellion against 
God. 

The Temple was the center of Israel’s 
religion, intended by God to be “a house 
of prayer,” but turned by human selfish- 
ness into “a den of robbers.” Humble 
peasants, before they might worship in 
the Temple of their God, were forced to 
pay tribute to venal priests. Nothing is 
more vile than corrupt religion; “lilies 
that fester smell far worse than weeds.” 
The ruthless self-interest of men who had 
the form of godliness but lacked its sub- 
stance had brought about the ultimate 
blasphemy. God was being used as a 
means to an end, and even that end was 
evil! 

It is easy, and perilously comforting, to 
mark the sins of other men. Annas and 
Caiaphas had their money changers in 
the Temple; Leo X had his indulgence 
sellers in 16th-century Europe. But we 
are not exempt from the temptation to 
use religion for our own ends. Do we 
never act as if we thought God our 
servant to command? Do we never 
try to enlist God as our ally against 
Communism? Do we _ never reduce 
prayer to “positive thinking,” and then 
attempt to use it to gain health and 
worldly success for ourselves? Lent 
brings us face to face with the passion of 
our Lord, and we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge the grim fact that we do at 
best ignore and at worst defy what we 
know to be the will of God. 

Lent is not the commemoration of a 
tragedy that happened 20 centuries ago, 
nor is the cross something that happened 
long ago and far away. To the haunting 
question, “Were you there when they 
crucified my Lord?” we must bow our 
heads and answer sadly, “Yes, alas! The 
guilt is mine. I know God’s will, but I 
rebel against it!” 


GOD’S LOVE AND MAN’S INDIFFER- 
ENCE. Feb. 26. Second Sunday in Lent, 
Scripture: Matt. 22:1-10. Text: Lam. 1:12. 
Suggested hymns: 214, 142, 316, 375, 
The Methodist Hymnal. 


THE LONGER we reflect upon our 
Lord’s Passion, the more certain we be- 
come that God is concerned with much 
more than the mere enforcement of his 
law, and that man has other and more 


subtle sins than his defiance of that law. 
Men who assume that God is primarily 
a God of wrath and vengeance, bent 
upon punishment, find it easy to make a 
virtue of rebellion against him. How 
many have been alienated from God be- 
cause He has seemed to them a kind of 
cosmic dictator, intent upon making his 
creatures suffer for their sins! 

The central insight of the Christian 
religion is that God is love. The phrase 
is both familiar and ambiguous. We have 
so grossly misused the word “love,” mak- 
ing it stand for so many contradictory 
things, that it has scarcely any meaning 
left. One definition of love has been 
given us by Walter Rauschenbusch: 
“Love is the energy of a creative will, 
bent upon achieving fellowship.” Those 
who contemplate the mystery of the cross 
come to share St. Paul’s conclusion that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself.” They see “that strange 
man upon his cross” as the very energy 
of God’s creative will bent upon achiev- 
ing fellowship with alienated man. 

God is love. The opposite of love is 
not hate; it is indifference. It is better to 
be hated than to be ignored. Hate as well 
as love expresses concern, but indiffer- 
ence assumes that there is nothing worth 
being concerned about. As Jesus hung 
upon the cross, surely his keenest agony 
was not the hatred of his enemies but 
the indifference of those who should 
have been his friends. As he watched the 
passing throng the words of Jeremiah 
must have found an echo in his soul: “Is 
it nothing to you, O you that pass by?” 

It is fashionable in our troubled times 
to cast verbal stones at those whom we 
decry as “godless” and “atheistic.” Ofh- 
cial and unashamed atheism is indeed 
an evil, but there is another kind of 
atheism equally dangerous and even 
more evil. It is the practical atheism of 
those whose real indifference is con- 
cealed behind a polite facade of conven- 
tional religious language. The Negro 
spiritual describes them well: “Every- 
body talkin’ “bout heaven ain’t goin’ 
there!” 

God’s love has come to us in Jesus 
Christ, but man’s indifference has nailed 
Christ to his cross. God still loves us, for 
he cannot deny himself. But so long as 
we remain indifferent, the cross will re- 
main in the heart of God. 


GOD’S PURPOSE AND MAN’S WILL. Mar. 
5. Third Sunday in Lent, Scripture: Eph. 1: 
3-10. Text: Matt. 12:50. Suggested hymns: 
66, 334, 290, 287, The Methodist Hymnal. 


“TWO THINGS,” said Immanuel 
Kant, “fill the mind with constantly in- 
creasing wonder and awe: the starry 
heavens without, and the moral law 
within.” Instruments devised by modern 
man probe ever more deeply into the im- 
mensities of space, but reveal nothing to 
change the conclusion of the Psalmist 
that the heavens are telling the glory of 
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God, and the firmament proclaims his 
handiwork. (Psalms 19:1) We live in an 
ordered universe whose very order bears 
witness to its origin in, and continuance 
by, a Supreme Intelligence. 


“The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display; 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand.” 


Intelligence implies purpose. Purpose- 
less action is senseless; it has no inherent 
meaning. The universe, however, is full 
of meaning and therefore of purpose. 
“The moral law within” is no less signifi- 
cant than “the starry heavens without.” 
Man himself is finite but he has creative 
intelligence. It is in this sense that he is 
made “in the image of God.” He has a 
sense of obligation, a conscience that 
troubles him. He feels that he ought to 
be other and better than he is. It seems to 
him that his life must have meaning, and 
everything he does is part of his conscious 
or unconscious effort to learn what that 
meaning really is. 

It is the Christian faith that God has 
“destined us in love to be his sons 
through Jesus Christ.” It is the Christian 
faith that God has a good purpose for 
mankind, and for each man. We do not 
understand this purpose fully, but we 
trust it; it does not yet appear what we 
shall be, but we know that when he ap- 
pears we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is. (1 John 3:2) God’s will 
for us is supremely good. 

But our wills are free. We can, within 
adequate limits, do as we please. We can 
accept or reject God’s purpose for us, as 
we choose. It is no part of God’s purpose 
for us that we shall be helpless robots, 
mechanically moving through inescap- 
able routines. God has made us free, 
and we have abused our freedom! Find- 
ing his will flouted by us, God still does 
not deprive us of our freedom. He does 
not take back the gift he has given. In- 
stead, he takes upon himself the con- 
sequence of our misuse of that gift. God’s 
purpose and man’s will meet upon Gol- 
gotha, and in Christ upon his cross God’s 
eternal purpose makes its ultimate ap- 
peal to the wayward will of man. 


GOD’S GRACE AND MAN’S RESPONSE. 
Mar. 12. Fourth Sunday in Lent, Scripture: 
Rom. 3:9-26. Text: Eph. 2:8. Suggested 
hymns: 209, 162, 229, 339, The Method- 
ist Hymnal. 


DESPITE the fact that the Protestant 
Reformation was based upon the prin- 
ciple of salvation by God’s grace rather 
than by man’s merit, the idea persists 
that man can earn his salvation by the 
moral quality of his life. In Roman 
Catholic theory, it is possible for a man 
to be better than he needs to be; his 
“works of supererogation,” in excess of 
that needed to secure his own salvation, 
can be transferred to those whose lives 
show a moral deficit. 
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The absurdity of supposing that any 
man can earn his eternal salvation by 
being good enough to merit it will be 
clearer if we ask whether we have any- 
thing of equivalent value to give in ex- 
change for the life we now live. What is 
this life worth? What would the rental 
value of a sunset be? How much would 
it cost to purchase the love of a child? 
If one had to pay to see wild flowers in 
a meadow, what would a fair price be? 
What can a man give in exchange for 
his life? If a man offered for love all 
the wealth of his house, it would be 
utterly scorned. The blessings we now 
enjoy in the life we live in the flesh are 
beyond all price. We neither earn nor 
merit them; they are the gift of God. 

This life and the life to come, the 
pleasures of the sense and the joys of the 
spirit, health for the body and salvation 
for the soul—all these are ours by the 
grace of God. We have not created 
them; we cannot merit them; they are 
not for sale, and if they were we have 
nothing with which to buy them; we 
can only gratefully accept them. Not of 
salvation only, but of all things it must 
be said, “This is not your own doing, it 
is the gift of God.” 

Since all things tangible and intangi- 
ble are the gift of God’s grace, what 
shall be man’s response? The fact that 
we cannot possibly deserve the love 
poured out by our Lord upon the cross 
will not prevent us from offering in re- 
sponse the best we have. Our best will 
not be adequate, but nothing less than 
our best will do. Someone said to Living- 
stone that his life had been one of great 
sacrifice. He replied, “I never made a 
sacrifice in my life.” God gives us freely 
life and all things; we have only to ac- 
cept it. Man’s only appropriate response 
to God’s grace is to be “always and for 
everything giving thanks in the name 
of our Lord Jesus to God the Father.” 


GOD’S SUFFERING AND MAN’S SIN. Mar. 
19. Fifth Sunday in Lent, Scripture: Isa. 
53:1-9. Text: Luke 24:26. Suggested 
hymns: 141, 143, 191, 197, The Method- 
ist Hymnal. 


TWO DISCIPLES on their way to 


Special Days 


The liturgical color for the Lenten 
season is violet or purple, except for 
Good Friday when black is used, and 
Easter Sunday, when the color is white. 


Feb. 12—Week of Dedication 

Feb. 15—Ash Wednesday 

Feb. 17—World Day of Prayer 

Feb. 19—Day of Dedication; Lent be- 
gins. 

Mar. 19—Passion Sunday 

Mar. 26—Palm Sunday; Holy week be- 
yins. 

Mar. 30—Maundy Thursday 

Mar. 31—Good Friday 

Apr. 2—Easter Sunday 


Emmaus shortly after the Crucifixion 
were discussing that tragedy and the 
strange rumor of a Resurrection that 
had followed it. As they walked another 
traveler drew near and said to them, 
“Was it not necessary that the Christ 
should suffer these things and enter into 
his glory?” (Luke 24:26). 

This was to say, in effect, that the 
glory of God is inseparable from the 
fact that God suffers for and with his 
children. The problem of evil is as old 
as human thought, and no solution com- 
pletely satisfactory to finite minds is 
likely to be found. We can understand 
that an existence of changeless bliss 
would leave us totally unchallenged and 
ultimately completely bored. Suffering as 
the price of achievement we can under- 
stand, but the suffering of the innocent 
and the helpless seems to indict the in- 
tegrity of God. 

Our Christian answer to the problem 
of evil is found in the cross, which is to 
us a symbol of the fact that God himself 
suffers for the sins of men. It was neces- 
sary that the Christ should suffer if he 
was to reveal the nature of God. Years 
later Paul would write to the church in 
Rome, where suffering was a grim fact 
of daily Christian living, “We know that 
in everything God works for good with 
those who love Him. (Romans 8:28.) 
“In everything!” There are no excep- 
tions. In the worst injustices, in the bit- 
terest sufferings, in the most awesome 
agonies, God is at work for good. This 
does not mean that such things are his 
will; it means only that he shares the 
sufferings that come when his will is 
not done. Isaiah puts it well: Jn all their 
affliction he was afflicted, and the angel 
of his presence saved them. (Isaiah 13:9) 

Suffering which must be endured 
alone is suffering at its worst. Human 
company and human sympathy are 
precious at such times, but even when 
they are absent no man suffers alone. 
When suffering comes as a consequence 
of sin it is hardest to bear, because there 
is added to it the sense of guilt and the 
knowledge that we have caused others 
beside ourselves to suffer. But the One 
who is wholly innocent, the altogether 
righteous God, of his own loving will 
takes the agonizing consequences of our 
sins upon himself. So he fulfills his own 
nature; so he shows himself to be God in- 
deed. It is eternally “necessary that the 
Christ should suffer,” for suffering is the 
mark of the glory of God. 


GOD’S DEFEAT AND MAN’S TRIUMPH. 
Sixth Sunday in Lent (Palm Sunday). Scrip- 
ture: Mark 11:1-11. Text: Mark 11:10. 
Suggested hymns: 126, 125, 130, 134, 
The Methodist Hymnal. 


AN APPROPRIATE theme for the 
Easter Sermon would be God’s Triumph 
and Man’ Salvation. Easter is the goal 
of Lent, but not a part of it. Lent ends 

(Continued on page 18) 
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of interest to pastors 


Paul’s Message and Mission, by Wil- 
1am Baird. Abingdon Press, 176 pp., 


> 
9. 


Reviewer: AvBert E, Barnett ts profes- 
sor of New Testament, Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


(his book contains a revision of lec- 
tures orally delivered in January, 1959, 
at Northwest Christian College, Eugene, 
Ore., from which institution Dr. Baird 
had earlier taken the bachelor of theology 
degree. 

The author, now professor of New 
Testament at College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Ky., proposes by the present ex- 
position of “one segment of the New 
Testament” to contribute modestly to 
the clarification of the crucially impor- 
tant “biblical and 
message of the Church.” 

The precedence given Paul’s letters 
over the narrative and speeches in The 
{cts is properly based on the conviction 
that a “participant in the events is nor- 
mally their most trustworthy witness.” 
No only so, but Baird focuses attention 
on Paul’s letters because he regards Paul 
as “the Church’s most effective mission- 
ary and theologian in the New Testament 
period.” 

The reader will be disappointed if he 
expects to find a systematic account of 
Paul’s theological and ethical teaching 
even though the title of the book en- 
courages that expectation. 

Baird’s book deals with Paul’s contribu- 
tion to the New Testament definition of 
the mission and message of the Church. 
The Church: its mission and message, is 
Baird’s central interest, and he consults 
Paul with splendid competence on that 
basic topic. When the author’s primary 
emphasis is kept in mind, the real worth 
of the volume is more adequately appre- 
ciated. 


idea of the mission 


A Ministering Church, by Gaines S. 


Dobbins, Broadman Press. 231 pp., 


$3.95. 
Reviewer: Puitie Houtsrorp is minister 


of Bethel Methodist Church, Chicago. 


This book addresses itself to the ques- 
tion, “What shall be the concrete reality 
of the Church as a local body of baptized 
believers?” 

Ir. Dobbins believes the role of the ad- 
ministrator is one of the key roles of the 
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contemporary pastor. He attacks the idea 
that administrative work is worldly 
while pastoral work is spiritual. Loving 
concern motivates the minister in his 
work as administrator as well as in his 
work as pastor and preacher. Effective 
administration is the key which unlocks 
the door to a meaningful ministry. Love 
provides the dynamic and the administra- 
tive process provides the integrating force 
in the life of both the minister and the 
church is the thesis which Dr. Dobbins 
develops. 

Dr. Dobbins has taught church admin- 
istration for 40 years. He has also been 
a local pastor and a staff member of the 
Baptist Sunday School Board. He is now 
professor of church administration at 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in California. 


Out of the Depths, by Anton T. 


Boisen, Harper & Bros., 216 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: THomas W. Ku tnx ts co-ord!- 
nator of graduate studies in religion 
and psychiatry at Menninger Founda- 


tion, Topeka, Kans. 


Anton T. Boisen was admitted to Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital, October 9, 
1920. Today he is chaplain-emeritus of 
Elgin (Illinois) State Hospital. He is 
widely regarded as the “father of the clin- 
ical pastoral training movement” and, as 
such, significantly responsible for much 
of the contemporary interest in pastoral 
care. More specifically, he is the pioneer 
in the modern trained ministry to the 
mentally ill. 

Between such events lies the story told 
autobiographically in Boisen’s Out of the 
Depths |See Those Early Years in Clini- 
cal Training, Oct. 27, p. 5]. In the history 
of religious psychology Boisen has done 
more crucial services, as in his radical 
redefinition of the category of religious 
experience (A bibliography of his writ- 
ings including his classic Exploration of 
the Inner World is a part of this vol- 
ume). Yet it is precisely because of the 
significance of his other works that his 
latest acquires importance—to let the 
man and his life fill the chinks created 
by allusions and theories printed else- 
where. 

As an ever-grateful student of Dr. 
Boisen, I recall his unyielding dignity and 
kindly austerity (As a war-time seminary 
student, to be lent, for purposes of 
courting, his “A-ration”-bearing Ford 


with enough gas to get “beyond the 
waterworks,” will not be forgotten). I 
can only assume that such a man did not 
lightly publish an autobiography. He 
never failed to speak of the “human doc- 
uments,” though, and it must be under- 
stood that this book is such, offered with 
the same humble yet stubborn insistence 
on serious consideration that he de- 
manded for the thought of even the most 
disorganized patient. 

It is obvious that this book must be 
read by every student of clinical pastoral 
training—but what of others, those who 
never puzzled over the identity of 
“A.L.B.” or never heard the gossip about 
“the other breaks”? They should read it, 
too, as a warmly human history, and it 
can certainly be read as a theologically 
significant document. 

The initial chapters paint a living pic- 
ture of our ante-bellum days before 
World War I. Boisen was born in 1876 
in Bloomington, Ind., the first child of 
a teacher of modern languages in the 
then new University of Indiana. In the 
same chapters one can see other historic 
events in personal perspective—T heodore 
Roosevelt, the early pioneering of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, World War I, 
the Inter-church World surveys. It is a 
tribute to Boisen’s style that his words 
evoke, not clinical judgment, nor even 
nostalgia, but human understanding of 
another time. 

It would be easy to dismiss this book 
as the ruminations of a now aged Vic- 
torian. Certainly, there is conveyed the 
struggle of a man (and a woman) to 
make love not only holy but possible in 
the flesh. One can see, in the pathologi- 
cal thought of the “family of four,” in 
the tenderly tragic events in the woods 
near Ponemah, N.H., in the struggle for 
self-control, more than the idiosyncrasies 
of a by-gone time. There is the timeless 
human dilemma of the reconciliation of 
flesh and the Spirit. It is not amiss to 
declare that Boisen has written another 
companion volume to the gospels in 
which the Answer is to be found. 


New Accents in Contemporary The- 
ology, by Roger Hazelton. Harper & 
Bros., 140 pps., $3. 


Reviewer: CuHartes D. KEAN is rector at 
The Church of the Epiphany, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Dean Roger Hazelton of the Oberlin 
School of Theology is a creative thinker 
who is aware of the currents of religious 
thought today and its background and is 
able also to point out new directions. In 
this book (originally prepared as the 
Swander Lectures at Lancaster Theologi- 
cal Seminary), he has performed a most 
useful task in apolegetics, contributing 
imaginatively and profoundly to the dia- 
logue between the Christian and the 
modern world. 

Dr. Hazelton is actually dealing with 
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AROSLAY PELIKAN 


THE SHAPE OF 


Questions 
God Asks * 


3y Hunter Beckelhymer. With clar- 
ity and insight Dr. Beckelhymer 
supplies 13 stimulating 
based on questions from the Old 
Testament and from conversations 
$2.50 


sermons 


of Jesus. 


The Shape 
of Death * 


By Jaroslav Pelikan. From five early 
church fathers, Dr. Pelikan draws 
answers to questions people continue 
to ask about pre-existence, present 
existence, and immortality. Contains 
a bibliography and index. $2.25 


Order 


Abingdon ‘Press 


from 





Never Forget 
to Live * 


By Halford E. Luccock. Inspiring 
thoughts and words of encourage- 
ment for every day of the year may 
be found in this book of 365 medi- 
tations written about original weekly 
themes. $2 


Can | 
Know God? * 


By W. E. Sangster. Seventeen stim- 
ulating sermons directed to the daily 
spiritual needs of people in our mod- 
ern world. Selected for their com- 
prehensive approach to a vital rela- 


tionship with God. $2.75 


A Guide to 
Church Ushering ** 


By Homer J. R. Elford. A handbdok of 
fundamentals for church ushering—duties, 
preparation, appearance—including detailed 
suggestions for assisting in communion, 
funerals, weddings, and other special serv- 
ices of the church. Also included is a sug- 
gested plan for organizing a church usher- 
ing staff. Every church library should have 
a copy of this useful book, and all ushers 
in-training will want a copy. Paper, 50¢ 


* Published Jan. 9. 
** Published March 13. 


your bookstore! 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


four areas of concern: two in the area of 
the Christian faith’s confrontation by the 
world of modern thought, and two dea'- 
ing with issues raised by currents withia 
Christendom itself (biblical theology and 
the ecumenical movement). In all four 
the author shows an understanding of 
what is happening and an ability to focus 
sharply on the issues. 

The theme of his discussion of the first 
area of concern—the arts—is given in his 
comment on the significance of Rouault’s 
work, “the opposite of literalness is truth- 
fulness.” Dr. Hazelton sees modern art, 
both graphic and literary, raising the 
issue of “theological esthetics” as some- 
thing most needed for the appreciation 
in depth of life as it is. 

In his second area of concern, with the 
sciences and philosophy, the author has 
tried in one chapter to find the common 
area of encounter between the Christian 
thinker, on the one hand, and the depth 
psychologist, the physical scientist, the 
logical positivist, and the existentialist, 
on the other. This is a tall order, indeed, 
but since the author is truly interested in 
conversation rather than diversity, the 
result is a dynamic to the Christian un- 
derstanding of creation as informed by 
these streams of thought even when they 
themselves are unaware of the Christian 
concern. 

Dr. Hazelton’s treatment of biblical 
theology in his chapter on Theology as 
Interpretation is a sympathetic yet force- 
ful answer to what has become almost a 
dominant trend in modern Protestantism. 
Warning against what can so easily turn 
into sophisticated fundamentalism, “We 
shall understand that since in faith we 
have to do with God as Spirit, he will by 
his very nature escape the fragile net of 
words we try to throw around him, 
breaking open even his own Word to us 
for our good and his glory.” 

In his treatment of the ecumenical 
movement, the author wisely reminds his 
readers that neither interdenominational- 
ism nor bigness really contribute to the 
ecumenical spirit and may, in fact, deny 
it. Oneness and wholeness are marks of 
what is ecumenical about the Church, 
and in this light the terms, Protestants 
and Catholic, are to be understood as 
polar principles in a fellowship that 
must forever be under the judgment of 
the living God. 


The Biblical Expositor: Volume III 
(Matthew to Revelation), edited by 
Carl F. H. Henry. A. J. Holman Co., 
500 pp., $6.95. 


Reviewer: Epwarp C. Hosss is professor 
of New Testament at the Church Di 
vinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

This final volume of “an interdenomi- 
national, international, evangelical ex- 
position of the Bible” is “completely new 
and thoroughly evangelical,” and is said 
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to t.eat “each book in a warm devotional 
manner.” By “evangelical,” of course, is 
me nt fundamentalist or neo-funda- 
mentalist, a usage offensive to that large 
con:pany of evangelicals who find it no 
crime to live in the 20th century. The 
word “fundamentalist” is now so dis- 
credited that most scholars of the funda- 
mentalist viewpoint insist that only ig- 
nor.nt, banjo-beating fanatics deserve the 
name. And who can blame them for al- 
tering the label with contents unchanged, 
when such is the modern practice in other 
areas of life? 

But the book should not be dismissed 
outright by those of other theological 
persuasions, for it suggests a different 
mood, even a different key, from the ac- 
customed one. To be sure, some of the 
authors are still carrying on the old war 
with all forms of contemporary scholar- 
ship. For example we learn that Wey- 
mouth and Goodspeed translate Mt. 3:11 
as “Il indeed baptize you in water because 
of repentance,” in good Baptist fashion, 
whereas a glance will show that Wey- 
mouth says “for” and Goodspeed “in 
token of.” The author also assumes as 
fact the fantasy of “casual eis” —to make 
the same anti-infant-baptism point— 
whereas Ralph Marcus (a great Jewish 
scholar, who couldn’t care less when Bap- 
tism occurs) a decade ago conclusively 
exploded this invention (invented by the 
author of this chapter in the book). Also 
he says that “Luke definitely states that 
many ‘eyewitnesses’ had committed to 
writing certain facts and teachings... .” 
This statement is not in my copies of 
Luke, Greek or English. Luke says that 
the eyewitnesses “handed down” the ord- 
inary word for oral tradition, and the 
writing was done by unnamed writers, 
many in number (a view in agreement 
with present-day scholarship, incident- 
ally: first the eyewitnesses and their re- 
port, then the “handingdown” by word 
of mouth, then the writing of various 
accounts, and finally the canonical books 
as we have them). Further, we hear the 
nonsense that the Roberts fragment of 
John was “made close to A.D. 100, pos- 
sibly from the manuscript which John 
himself had written”—a ridiculous claim 
when the date given was 130, at 100 truly 
miraculous. Colwell in 1937—two years 
after the publication of the manuscript 
fragment—exposed this question-begging 
claim when the date assumed was “be- 
fore 150” (dating closer than a century 
period is impossible on the basis of hand- 
writing, and it may well have been writ- 
ten closer to A.D. 200 than 100). Other 
errors abound even on these two pages, 
and the number grows to legion as one 
reads on. Will we speak falsely—even 
for God? Job’s question (13:7) still 
merits the asking. 

But fortunately, there is much of an- 
other sort of writing, in which the battle 
against modern biblical study is laid aside, 
and instead a genuine attempt is made to 
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find the meaning of the text, as the 
jacket leads one to hope. No one author 
is especially outstanding in this regard, 
but few revert to the once-familiar ag- 
gressive assault on “new” (post-medie- 
val) scholarship. 

The book would probably be of real 
assistance to a layman of pronounced con- 
servative or traditional views. It probably 
would not nourish him devotionally, as 
claimed; few commentaries succeed at 
this. It is too brief for any minister, and 
far too non-critical for any outside the 
conservative camp. 


John Wesley: Spiritual Witness, by 
Paul Lambourne Higgins. Denison & 
Co., 134 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: T. Otto Natt ts bishop of the 
Minnesota Area of the Methodist 
Church. 


Any reader of John Wesley’s works 
must agree with the author that the 
Father of Methodism was interested in 
psychic phenomena, and in this respect, 
as in all others, he was a child of his age. 
His experiences and observations were 
limited by the then current understand- 
ing of such matters. For him they con- 
stituted more than anything else, a fas- 
cinating mystery. 

True enough, he made some tentative, 
and not very satisfactory attempts to link 
such manifestations to spirituality and 
supernaturalism (in the philosophical 
sense), but this curiosity of his was very 
far indeed from the center of his teach- 
ing. 

Despite the fact that this attractive 
book contains a chapter on Wesley as 
“the psychic investigator,” it avoids the 
temptation of trying to make him an 
expert, or even an enthusiast. The book, 
on the other hand, presents a fair and 
truly fascinating picture of his many- 
sided personality. Here is his story, fa- 
miliar in its essential details, and told in 
a fresh and forthright version. It does 
not neglect his faults or gloss over his 
inconsistencies, nor does it forget his ob- 
vious strengths. With a gift for sympa- 
thetic, succinct statement, the author has 
presented an unforgettable portrait of 
the founder of Methodism. He _ has 
caught Wesley’s spirit and glimpsed the 
uniqueness of his contribution. 

Perhaps a word may be added concern- 
ing the recent spate of books about Wes- 
ley. A British doctor writes of Wesley's 
knowledge of medicine. An Australian 
theologian relates him to the ecumenical 
movement, and obliquely to neo-ortho- 
doxy. A British writer has traced Wes- 
ley’s relationship to the Roman Catholic 
Church. A Swedish theologian makes an 
examination of the Wesleyan doctrine of 
holiness with the background of existen- 
tialism and much else. 

In a real sense, a rediscovery of Wes- 
ley is going on in these times, and the 
times will profit immeasurably. 


Problems of 
American 


Freedom 


are discussed in the Winter, 
1960-61 issue of Religion in 
Life, a Christian quarterly of 
opinion and discussion. Articles 
in the symposium are: 

Freedom of the Press by Dan 
Lacy, managing director of the 
American Book Publishers’ 
Council in New York City. 

The Christian and Censorship 
of Television, Radio and Films 
by Harry C. Spencer, general 
secretary of TRAFCO in Nash- 
ville. 

Religious Freedom in the 
Atomic Age by Royal W. France, 
an attorney in New York City 
who defended Willard Uphaus 
in New Hampshire. 

The Planned Parenthood Con- 
troversy by Dan M. Potter, ex- 
ecutive director of the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York 
and a member of the Clergy- 
man’s Advisory Committee of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation. 

Technology and Man by 
Kermit Eby, professor in the 
social sciences division of the 
University of Chicago. 

Other timely issues are dis- 
cussed in the Winter edition of 
Religion in Life by Paul Ramsey, 
Paul M. van Buren, David 
Granskou, Clarice M. Bowman, 
Donald T. Rowlingson, Charles 
De Santo, and Mary and Paul 
Rowland. 

Book Reviews and Notices are 
a regular feature of Religion in 
Life. Begin your subscription to- 
day to this informative quarterly. 


Religion 
In Life 


Published by Abingdon Press 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 
COUPON TODAY 


RELIGION IN LIFE ca 1/5 
201 Eighth Avenue, South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

Please enter my subscription to 
Religion in Life for one year 
at $4 per year, beginning with 
the Winter, 1960-61 issue. Sin- 
gle issues available at $1.25 each. 
(Postage free in the U.S.A. and 
possessions; to Canada, 18¢ per 
year additional; other countries, 
30¢ per year additional.) 
NAME 

Address ____ 

I ecient 
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New in 1961 .. 


A Full-Color Bulletin 
For Every Month 






The Methodist Weekly 
Church Bulletin Service 


A new feature has been added to the 
Methodist Weekly Church Bulletin 
Service! Beginning this year, 12 full- 
color bulletins will be included in 
this service ... at no extra cost... 
and you can order additional copies 
of these bulletins at the regular price. 
Take advantage of.this new service 
and subscribe to the Methodist 
Weekly Bulletin Service now. 


Look at the Special Features! 

@ Available with or without Methodist centered mes- 
sages printed on the back page 

@ Suitable for all types of printing—mimeographing, 
multilithing, or multigraphing 

@ Illustrated with beautiful paintings, photographs, 
and kodachromes 

@ Matching pieces available for Easter and Christmas 


Added to these outstanding features is the fact 
that your bulletins are delivered regularly and 
without fail. You order only once-—-your order 
is a standing order. Some of our beautiful new 
bulletins are illustrated at right. Minimum 
order, 50 per Sunday. Order in multiples of 50 
per week. Order 60 days in advance. 

(AP) per hundred, postpaid, $1.10 


pia Write for Free 
wh Ete Bulletin Catalog 


Drop us a card for your free ccpy of our 
. complete informa- 
tion on The Methodist Weekly Church 


Bulletin Catalog . . 


Bulletin Service. 


Crreshary 


*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 





Northeastern |North Central| Western Southwestern |Southern t 
Region Region Region Region Region Region 
Boston 16 * Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 . 

%& New York 11 | x&Cincinnati 2 |Portiand 5 * Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 


Pittsburgh 30 |Detroit 1 


Southeastern 


%San Francisco 2|Kansas City 6 |xNashville 3/x%Richmond 16 


(Continued from page 14) 
on a theme opposite to that of Easter, 
with God defeated and man victorious. 
The entry of Jesus into Jerusalem looked 
like a triumph, but it was in fact the be- 
ginning of his Crucifixion. The acclama- 
tions of the crowd were really not for 
Jesus at all, but for their own nationalistic 
and vengeful hopes. “Blessed be the King- 
dom of our Father David that is com- 


ing!” So they shouted, thinking they had § 
found a king who would lead them to § 


victory in war. But Jesus, looking beyond 
them, saw Golgotha stark against the sky. 

The events of Holy Week bring the 
eternal conflict between God and man 
to a burning focus. Jesus came saying, 
“My food is to do the will of him who 
sent me, and to accomplish his work... 
(John 9:34). When His agony in Gethse- 
mane was resolved at last in peace, the 
resolution was expressed in the words, 
Nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be 
done. (Luke 22:39) 

With man it was quite the opposite. 
The cheering Palm Sunday crowds were 
saying in effect, “Hurrah! Now let our 
will be done! Now let the Romans be 
overthrown! Now let the ancient glories 
of David be restored to us! This is the 
Messiah we want!” 

The Temple hierarchy had found the 
exploitation of the spiritual aspirations of 
the poor a profitable business. They were 
determined that the lucrative trade in 
sacrificial animals and exchange of coin- 
age should not be disturbed. They did 
not propose to submit to any reforms 
that would interfere with their privileges. 

Pilate was determined to maintain the 
peace of Jerusalem, if need be at the 
point of the sword. He was in many 
ways a better man than the high priests 
who had maneuvered him into a difficult 
position, but he was like them in this: he 
was determined to have his way. 

So Lent ends on Holy Saturday. Man 
is triumphant; God is defeated. Jesus 
Christ is “crucified, dead, and buried.” 
The shouters of “Hosanna!” had changed 
their tune to “crucify him!” when they 
found he would not give them the kind 
of kingdom they demanded. Annas and 
Caiaphas breathed easily; their privileges 
had survived the crisis. Pilate was 
troubled, but took satisfaction in the fact 
that he had preserved the uneasy peace 
of his turbulent province, even though an 
innocent man had been sacrificed. 

Easter Day will break, and all shadows 
flee! It will be seen that God’s defeat was 
not final, and that man’s triumph was 
not real. But if we would know the joy 
of Easter we must first experience a true 
Lent in sorrow for our sins. Our self-will 
is not different from that which brought 
God to defeat on the first Good Friday; 
“we were there when they crucified our 
Lord.” Jesus’ word from the cross was for 
us: “Father, forgive them!” Not by our 
merit, but by God’s mercy, shall we 
know the Easter that follows every Lent! 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Some Questions Raised 


prrors: I was deeply grateful for 
your editorial, Some Thoughts on 
Church Promotion |Comment, Nov. 10, 
p. 5|. The appeal to “stop using laymen 
for promotion alone and make them a 
part of the church’s total ministry” is 
timely. I quoted this and other statements 
at a recent Methodist Men’s dinner. 

One would be interested to have an- 
swers to some questions that arise in my 
mind. How much is our church really 
teaching this philosophy of Christian 
ministry? How much do the seminaries 
and denominational leaders really pro- 
claim Ephesians 4:11 and 12, that the 
pastor's role is one of training the mem- 
bership for the “work of ministry”? Are 
we involving members in the kind of re- 
lationship where their spiritual lives can 
be nurtured toward Christian maturity, 
and in the kind of encounter where God 
makes known the ministry he wants 
them to perform? 

Do we not hear laymen crying out 
against the low aim we have for them— 
of just being the chaplain’s little helpers! 
Do we not hear them protesting the little 
“meet and eat” societies that we press 
them to promote and attend? What if 
they do feel that they must fulfill a min- 
istty—who will train them, where will 
they find a vigorous adult approach to 
Christian education that will equip them 
for their task? Who will ordain them and 
install them? 

And will we raise the questions of a 
broader nature? If this awareness were 
really to emerge in the life of the people 
in the churches, are we prepared to meet 
any changes and new demands it might 
make of us? Are we flexible enough to 
honestly face new demands that may 
come? I’ve often tried to see what Jesus 
meant when he spoke of new wine and 
new wineskins. .. . 

SAMUEL Emerick, Director 

Yokefellow Institute 

Richmond, Ind. 


Eprrors: I must take issue with your 
Thoughts on Church Promotion. My ob- 
jection is not so much with what you 
said as with what you so very carefully 
left unsaid. You had no comment, for 
example, on the “tendency in some 
circles” (among church bureaucrats, to be 
specific) “to equate denominational loyal- 
ty” (in fact, loyalty to God) “with un- 
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critical attention to the denominations’ 
promotional work.” Nor did you men- 
tion the layman’s very real resistance to 
“the Reformation concept of the church.” 

I’m afraid your editorial was another 
example of the not-so-subtle anti-pastor 
hostility that permeates Protestantism. 
The rule of thumb for this trend seems 
to be: Blame it on the pastor. This would 
be all right if it solved the problem, but 
it doesn’t. 

Jack B. Harrison 
Grandview Methodist Church 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Epirors: I appreciate very much your 
editorial, Some Thoughts on Church 
Promotion. | quoted you in our weekly 
church paper and plan to use your edi- 
torial in further discussions with the com- 
missions and organizations in the church. 
You placed your finger on one of the 
primary causes for our frustration about 
promoting church programs. You’re cer- 
tainly correct in attributing part of this 
frustration to our failure to “retain” the 
layman as part of the pastoral ministry. 

The Commission on Worship has 
taken a significant step in the right direc- 
tion in its proposed new order for con- 
firmation and reception into the church 
by providing for a layman’s welcoming 
new members into the congregation. 

Of course, we can always hope that 
the Board of Lay Activities might adopt 
a valid Protestant view of the work of 
the layman! 

Puitie Ho tsFrorp 

Bethel Methodist Church 

Chicago, Ill. 


Bible Is Still the Same 


Epirors: Your remarks and implica- 
tions concerning Anthony Comstock are 
unfortunate [Comment, Nov. 24, p. 3]. 

Mr. Comstock Presbyterian 
clergyman who fought for decency and 
honesty in New York City’s government. 
It was his determination and work that 
roused the city to throw out a corrupt 
Tammany Hall administration. 

After reading the whole editorial, I 
hurried to read my RSV Bible and was 
relieved to find still there the Ten Com- 
mandments and the moral principles and 
standards of our Saviour. 

Cuarces DowDELt 

Methodist Church 

Beverly, Ohio 
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*Provides quarterly reports, a complete tax 

record for contributor; Assures accuracy ; 

Simplifies treasurer’s work; Eliminates du- 

plicate entries ; Saves 50°) treasurer’s time; 

One writing of name, address, envelope 
number, pledge and signature for entire 
year. 
The “One-Write’’ System offers a simple, 
concise form that supplies, with a minimum 
of work by your financial secretary, both 
ehurch records and individual financial re- 
ports. Each report shows contributions to 
date and gives the exact amount the mem- 
ber is over or under his pledge. He thereby 
gains a better picture of the support he is 
giving the church programs, and is encour- 
aged to give systematically. 

— 
The Rev. Jay A. Funk, Associate Minister, 
Wesley Methodist Church, Sioux Falls, S.D. 
writes: “Your method seems to have every- 
thing we need to keep a good set of records 
for the church, and provide the membership 
a good record of their own giving.” 
oe 

Mrs. Hazel V. Flemming, Financial Secre- 
tary of Uniontown, Pa. writes: “I would 
like to express my pleasure with this sys- 
tem. It certainly cuts the record keeping to 
a minimum. I have found I can get quarter- 
ly statements in the mail ten days sooner 
than was possible with our old system.” 


| We also have a “One-Write’’ System for 
church treasurers. 
Please send detailed information about: 


“One-Write” for Financial Secretary 
“One-Write” for Church Treasurer 
SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSSSERSSEESEESEEEE SEES SSeS See eee 


Fill in church name, address, enter number 
of church members, number of church 
funds. Mail to: 


THE CYRIL-SCOTT COMPANY 
Box 407 
Lancaster, Ohio 


Church Name 


Address 
City | State 
| 


| Number Members —. Number Funds —— 


Signed 
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Wanted: A Business Manager 


HE DAY of the church business administrator may 
have arrived. 

More and more local churches are turning to the full-time 
professional to manage their “secular” affairs, take a huge 
load off the pastor’s shoulders, and assure the congregation 
that the church dollar is carefully expended. 

He has been called “the lay counterpart of a consecrated 
ministry” by the Rev. Walter Towner of the Methodist 
Board of Education, and “a man looking forward, not 
backward at life” by Leif R. Larson, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Church Business Administrators. Mr. 
Larson is administrator at one of Lutheranism’s largest 
congregations, Central Church in Minneapolis. 

The search is on, if it may be called that, for executive- 
type persons with broad college education and perhaps 10 
year’s practical experience—for the job usually involves 
money and property management, personnel and _ public 
relations, and everything from seeing that the table is set 
for a church dinner to handling the investment portfolio. 

According to a NACBA survey, the savings from efh- 
ciency helps pay the business manager’s salary, which may 
range from $5,000 to $12,000 a year. In some cases the 
hiring of an administrator has resulted in increased giving 
in benevolences or toward local budgets, it has been re- 
ported, and some persons in that post have been outstanding 
in a fund raising capacity. 


Recruiting Is Problem 


Mr. Larson has indicated that dedication to this type of 
career is growing among Christian businessmen. One 
Lutheran church in Wisconsin which decided to hire an 
administrator had 35 applicants. Still, recruiting is seen as 
the chief problem ; in this young field, he reported, describing 
the ideal as a “man of vision and enthusiasm for the build- 
ing of the Kingdom of God.” A man of the caliber of a high 
school principal or social work executive is most desirable. 

Many church administrators are active in local civic and 
welfare work, and human relations projects. 

The NACBA president attributes the trend toward lay 
administrators to frank realization on the part of pastors 

“that they weren't trained to be administrators in a large 
congregation.” The trend also indicates recognition of 
the all-important ministry of the pastor to his flock. 

The 1960 Methodist General Conference made the post 
an official one in local churches. Dr. Edwin A. Briggs, 
Methodist Board of Lay Activities director of stewardship 
and finance, is co-ordinator between the board and the ad- 
ministrators. Most churches which have administrators have 
about 2,000 members, he said, though those with 12,000 on 
down to 800 members are known to have full-time men. 

Jack Jones of North Broadway Methodist Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, immediate past secretary of NACBA, 
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observed that ministers are coming to recognize the need 
for lay administrators as second only to the need for direc- 
tors of religious education. 

Methodists and Presbyterians have been most active in the 
organization and work of the national group. G. Ray Cox 
of Polk Street Methodist Church, Amarillo, Tex. is the 
new secretary. 

The NACBA, now in its fourth year, has a mailing list 
of about 500 administrators and others holding similar or 
related posts, and has 12 regional divisions. 

NACBA has voted to study the possibility of a national 
office, full-time director, and a publication for administra- 
tors. A job analysis questionnaire is currently being sent to 
all known administrators. From this is expected informa- 
tion on present salaries, on overlapping or conflict of their 
work and that of any of the church’s employes or official 
boards. 

There will then be formed a set of employment standards, 
possibly a central registry or listing of employment oppor- 
tunities and persons available. 

Methodist business administrators have formed an organ- 
ization of their own within the NACBA, and elected as 
president Bryan Brawner of Highland Park Church, Meth- 
odism’s largest congregation, in Dallas. 

The Southeastern Jurisdictional Conference on Church 
Business Administration, older and separate from the 
NACBA, recently adopted a constitution and by-laws to 
bring it closer to The Methodist Church. It voted to operate 
also under auspices of the Board of Lay Activities, and 
changed the status of its members from other denomina- 
tions to that of associate member. 


Meet at Emory 


Dr. Briggs recently met with the Southeastern group 
and the Methodist section of NACBA at Emory University. 
He is convenor and chairman of a planning committee 
which includes Mr. Brawner and V. O. Johnson of El Paso’s 
Trinity Methodist Church, representing the Methodist sec- 
tion of NACBA, and from the Southeastern group, Mrs. 
Evelyn Losey, its president and financial secretary of First 
Methodist Church, Birmingham, Ala., and LeRoy Berry of 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Out of their deliberations is expected to come arrange- 
ments for regional conferences similar to those scheduled by 
the Southeastern group in 1961 at Lake Junaluska. They 
also will consider the subject of academic training for the 
church business administrator. 

At the Emory meeting, a university representative sat in 
on the meeting, and it was decided that Emory would 
invite the administrators as individuals rather than as 
organizations, to participate in its Church and Community 
summer school in 1961. 
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DUTCH REFORMED THEOLOGIANS TAKE RACE STAND 


In a seemingly abrupt reversal of views 


held by their church, 11 prominent 
Dutch Reformed theologians in South 
Atrica have written a book warning that 
segregation policies threaten disaster for 
the country. 

It is titled Delayed Action and was 
published in Johannesburg. 

“The time has come for our Afrikaans- 
speaking churches to notify the state that 
they no longer see their way to support- 
ing the apartheid policy,” wrote one. “.. . 
there is no hope for South Africa if black 
nationalism has to be fought by force.” 

More civil rights for South Africa’s 
Indians has been asked in a strong state- 
ment by Prof. C. H. Badenhorst, promi- 
nent Dutch Reformed theologian. 

In a lecture at Dutch Reformed Mis- 
sionary Institute Capetown, he 
stressed as urgently necessary a church 
conference on improving the approach 
to Indians and other non-whites on a 
Christian basis. “It would be a bad day 
for Christianity if South Africa were to 
repatriate its Moslems and Hindus after 
they have been living in a Protestant and 
Christian land for more than 100 years.” 

However, at a week-long conference 
of South African churches, convened in 
December at Johannesburg by the World 


near 


Council of Churches, the Dutch Re- 
formed delegation disassociated itself 


from the conterence’s majority statement 
denouncing the various forms of racism 
practiced by the Verwoerd government. 
(See Special Report, December 22, p. 
20.) 

It said it could not accept any but 
separate development of the non-Euro- 
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pean peoples as the proper solution to 
the race problem. Its members did, how- 
ever, take part in discussion of all the 
resolutions, and formed part of the 80 
per cent majority needed to adopt each. 

In the WCC conference delegation was 
Charles Parlin of New York, Methodist 
layman and WCC Central Committee 
member, and Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
WCC general secretary. Ten Methodists 
were among the 80 delegates represent- 
ing eight South African member 
churches of the World Council. Dr. J. B. 
Webb is president of the Methodist 
Church. 

The meeting took sharp issue with the 
bans on white 
churches, on non-whites in certain oc- 
cupations and in Parliament; and de- 
manded freedom of worship for all and 
the right to preach the gospel. 

A WCC South African Committee to 
implement the resolutions was voted. 


Negroes’ attending 


Name Top Heads for Board 
of Christian Social Concerns 


Dr. Caradine R. Hooton is the gen- 
eral secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Christian Social Concerns, it 
was announced at the December organi- 
zational meeting in St. Louis. He had 
directed the former Board of Temper- 
ance since 1949, 

Associate general secretaries are: the 
Rev. Doctor A. Dudley Ward, secretary 
of the former Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations, for the Division of Hu- 
man Relations and Economic Affairs; 
Herman Will, Jr., formerly on the Board 


new 


STIAN SOCIAL CONCERNS 





Taylor 


Lejt to right, after election are Mr. Will, Dr. Hooton, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Burgess. 
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Offices of the new Board of Christian Social Concerns will be in Washington, D.C. 


of World Peace staff, now to direct the 
Division of Peace and World Order; and 
Roger Burgess, former Board of Tem- 
perance secretary and editor of publica- 
tions, to head the Division of Temper- 
ance and General Welfare. 

Among resolutions adopted by the new 
board are a request for full consideration 
of UN membership for Communist 
China; and commendation to the new 
administration’s intention to have an 
office for Armaments Control and a 
“peace corps” of youth for service in 
under-developed nations. 


‘Must Have Bold Leadership’ 


The Church must exert bold leadership 
in a day of “swift and continuing 
change,” and not shrink back in 
“frightened timidity,” says the new presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Churches. 

J. Irwin Miller, 51, noted in a luncheon 
speech at the close of the NCC Assembly 
in San Francisco “This is an age in 
which all too many Americans seem to 
want to go back to something.” He is 
a Columbus, Ind., multi-millionaire in- 
dustrialist, and first layman ever to be- 
come NCC president. 

“Businessmen want to go back to little 
government. Labor leaders, frightened 
by low-cost foreign imports, want to go 
back to protective tariffs. Intellectuals 
want to go back to life before the In- 
dustrial Revolution after first destroying 
all radios and TV sets. . . .” 

When the Church offers an example 
of frightened timidity, said Mr. Miller, 
“society . is not very likely to take 
its directions from the Church even 
when the Church’s warnings may be 
truly given.” 

According to Fortune magazine, 30 
per cent of the Miller family fortune, 
estimated at $75 million, goes to charity. 


Dr. Blake Apologizes for 
‘Diverting Attention’ 


An apology to the National Council of 
Churches General Assembly for the way 
his proposal on union diverted attention 
from its program was made by Dr. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, head of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

His proposal, made in a sermon at 
San Francisco’s Episcopal Cathedral, 
called for union of Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and United Church 
of Christ (see December 8, p. 24). 


While he named only four of the NCC 
34 member denominations, he said, “I 
assure you that the general invitation to 
all Churches is as warm as those named.” 


Dr. T. Edwin Dahlberg of St. Louis, 
retiring NCC president, told the assem- 
bly that any council action on Dr. Blake’s 
proposal * ‘is outside the framework of the 
NCC even though council members are 
involved.” It can only stand on the side- 
lines and view with prayerful interest 
the efforts attempted, he said. 

However, he added that the “tremen- 
dous interest shown in the proposal 
would indicate it is along the lines of 


the Kingdom of God.” 


Scarritt Keeps Mission Work 


Though the Methodist missionary or- 
ientation program is being relocated (see 
November 24, p. 21) Scarritt College will 
still train missionaries. 

The new interdenominational program 
at Stony Point, N.Y., will not offer de- 
said Scarritt President D. D. Holt, 
but only final preparation before over- 
seas duty. 

Scarritt will still offer the MA in mis- 
sions, and the home missionary program 
is not affected at all. Plans are to 
strengthen its other departments after 
removal of the foreign missionary orien- 
tation program. 


grees, 


Need Strong Methodism 
in Islands, Says Bishop 


Calling Methodism in the West Indies 
and Puerto Rico a “front line of advance 
and first line of defense” for Western 
Hemisphere Methodism, retired Bishop 
Ivan Lee Holt of St. Louis recently re- 
turned from there with a new enthusi- 
asm. 

He would like to see Nathaniel Gil- 
bert House in Antigua, home of the man 
who brought Methodism to the West 
Indies, bought and made into a shrine. 

He was in Antigua in October to rep- 
resent U.S. Methodism at festivities 
marking 200 years of Methodism in the 
islands, helped dedicate Gilbert House 
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as a retreat center, and watched presenta- 
tion of a 10,000-pound thank offering 
from the mother church in Britain to 
the Caribbean synod. 

Since it is important for U.S. Meth- 
odists to help keep a strong religious 
movement against anti-Christian trends 
in the islands, Bishop Holt said, he hopes 
that they will raise $20,000 to help buy 
Nathaniel Gilbert House. 

Nathaniel Gilbert was one of Antigua’s 
leading citizens, speaker of the Assembly, 
and leader of the legislative council. In 
1758 he went to England on _ business 
with two of his slaves, resolving at the 
same time to hear John Wesley. Wesley 
converted the whole lot and they re- 
turned to organize a Methodist society on 
the Gilbert plantation. 

About the same time, Methodist work 
was being started at English Harbor on 

John’s by John Baxter, a ship’s car- 
penter and lay preacher. It had no con- 
tact, however, with the work of Gilbert. 
Baxter was later elected by the Christmas 
Conference in Baltimore in 1784; and 
that same year Thomas Coke formally 
organized the Methodist Church in the 
West Indies. 

On his return from the West Indies, 
Bishop Holt stopped at San Juan, P. R., 
where Bishop Fred P. Corson of Phila- 
delphia was consecrating a new $225,000 
university of Puerto Rico Methodist 
Church in Rio Piedras, a suburb of the 
city. 


Sees Unity Discussions Ahead 

Frequent discussions between the 
Church of England and the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church are foreseen by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Preparing for such “frequent, in- 
formal, and formal exchanges of interest 
and understanding” was one purpose of 
his visit to Rome, he said in London. 
He described the secretariat on Christian 
unity for the forthcoming ecumenical 
council as “the first recognized channel 
between the two churches.” 

Asked about more contact with Pope 
John, the Archbishop asserted “I never 
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believe in looking so far ahead.” 

Possible return of Catholics to the 
England’s Council of Christians and 
Jews was noted by some observers. Catho- 
lics helped found it in 1942, but with- 
drew upon instructions from Rome. 

Pope John said that in his conversation 
with the Anglican prelate, he had to 
“remain on the threshold of great prob 
lems,” adding that “incrustations accum- 
ulated in the course of four centuries are 
many.” 

He referred to the Reformation as a 
“very painful and sad situation.” 

In calling the meeting a “holy sum- 
mit,” La Stampa, a Turin newspaper, 
said that Catholic circles welcomed it as 
possibly bringing “new impulse to Catho- 
lic conversions among Anglicans.” 

Said Vatican Radio “. . . Perhaps they 
[the Anglicans] will accept the Catholic 
truths and submit themselves to the rule 
of the One Shepherd.” 

Dr. Fisher has said that he hopes to 
start theological discussions with the 
entire Eastern Orthodox Church, includ- 
ing the Russian. 


Look to Students for 
Spiritual Renewal: Bishop Nall 

Any renewal of spiritual depth in The 
Methodist Church is almost sure to come 
from students, declared Bishop T. Otto 
Nall of Minneapolis recently. 

He was in Nashville addressing the 
Association of Wesley Foundations 
biennial meeting. 

“College students can bring together 
the community of learning . . . and the 
community of faith, with its questions 
and answers about the meaning of facts. 

. they can bring together work and 
worship so the Christian vocation will 
be understood as never before; and 
recruitment for the ministry will acquire 
fresh impetus . they can define and 
delineate the parallel areas of church and 
state so they become distinct and mean- 
ingful.” 

If ideas about the mission of the 
church are fuzzy and its practices drippy 
or droopy, said the bishop, hard-headed 
and stout-hearted students can offer the 
corrective, just as the Wesleys did. 


Military Needs CE Directors 


Sunday school enrollment on military 
bases is booming, and experienced direc- 
tors of Christian education are needed. 


dates of interest 


JANUARY 15-21—National Council of Churches 
Church and Economic Life Week. 

JANUARY 29—Youth Week, United Christian 
Youth Movement. 

Fesruary 6-10—World Council of Churches Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Fesruary 7-9—Seminar on the Christian Farmer 
and His Government, NCC Department of Church 
and Economic Life. 

Fepruary 15-——-Ash Wednesday. 

Fesrvuary 17—-World Day of Prayer 

Feprvuary 19-25—Brotherhood Week 

Marcu 8—-TRAFCO Executive Committee Meet- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn 
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1ey would spend three or more years 
v the armed services, helping the 
ch. plains. The General Commission on 
Chaplains has set up a file or clearing 
house for the 34 denominations in its 
membership, to provide names of ap- 
plicants as chaplains request them. 

Mirectors will be employed only if 
certihed by their denomination. Applica- 
tions may be obtained from the Com- 
mission at 122 Maryland Ave. N.E., 
Washington 2, D.C, 


$170 Million to Missions 
North American churchgoers gave 
y $170 million in 1959 for their 
overseas missions, according to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches biannual 
survey in 146 countries and territories. 

U.S. average was $2.75 per member, 
with Seventh Day Adventists on top in 
per capita giving with $28, the Free 
Evangelical Church next with $14.40 
each. 

The 94 boards and agencies afhliated 
with the NCC Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions had a decreased missionary force, 
because of the turning over of the work 
to trained nationals. Independent mission 
societies showed greater gains in their 
missionary force. 


‘Orphan Homes Out-dated’ 


“Orphan homes” giving only custodial 
care are outmoded, it was said at a con- 
ference on juvenile delinquency held in 
Harrisburg, Pa 

What is needed is aid for the emo- 
tionally disturbed child, said Dr. C. Wil- 
son Anderson, state commissioner for 
youth, before some 50 religious leaders 
of all faiths, and state welfare officials. 

The conference also heard: that youth 
crimes and venereal disease are increasing 
faster than the population growth; and 
that sex and family problems are being 
forced too soon on youth by motion pic- 
tures and books. 

It was also noted that operating too 
many sports and recreation functions 
can be a “pain in the neck” to a pastor 
whose primary duty is to preach the 
gospel. 


Ministers Learn TV Skills 


Skills of TV production were learned 
recently by ministers at a workshop held 
by the Oklahoma Conference TRAFCO. 
It took place in WKY-TV studios and 
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at Methodist-related 
University. 
Dr. Robert L. Main, area director of 


Oklahoma City 


public relations, and the Rev. William 
I. Smith, TRAFCO chairman, assisted 
in leading the project. 


Publicity Vital to Churches 


To influence public opinion, the local 
church must clarify its stands on local 
issues, then present them professionally 
to editors and newscasters, a public rela- 
tions forum in Crown Point, Ind. 

Six representatives of leading Chicago 
area news media took part in the meet- 
ing, sponsored by the Lake County, Ind., 
Council of Churches. 

“The publicity chairman is a key figure 
in spreading the Christian gospel,” they 
said. Finding what is newsworthy is only 
part of the job; the publicity chairman 
must be thoroughly briefed not only on 
the relevance of the news, but on 
methods of publishing it. Counsel of 
editors and mnewscasters was 
mended in that task. 


deaths 


Tuomas SuHaw Atty, retired member Genesee 
Conference, November 3 

Hituis L. Avery, retired member North Indiana 
Conference, October 27 

CuHarves P. BAENZIGER, member Minnesota Con- 
ference, September 23. 

Francis P. BoNNEFON, retired member Central 
Illinois Conference, November 26. 

Cc. C. Burton, retired member North Arkansas 
Conference, December 7. 

ALBERT H. Cann, retired member New York East 
Conference, October 23 

E. E. CLements, retired member North Towa 
Conference. 

Vinci. L. Darsy, member Central Kansas Con- 
ference. 

DoniLtp H. Dorcuester, member New York East 
Conference, November 15 

Joun 8S. Ex.is, retired member South lowa Con- 
ference. 

LAWRENCE HeppLe, member Missouri Conference 
and faculty member National Methodist Theo- 
logical Seminary 

C. E. Houiri1e.p, retired member North Arkansas 
Conference, October 30. 

T. E. Hoon, retired member North Iowa Confer- 
ence. 

Mrs. Atvan D. Hurr, widow of Methodist min- 
ister and mother of the Rev. Arthur Huff, October 
19 at Oregon, Mo. 

Water J. Imes, retired member Missouri Con- 
ference, October 15. 

Mrs. Pau Jonenk, wife of chaplain at Method- 
ist Hospital of Southern California, November 18. 

Mack Neat JoHNSON, retired member North 
Arkansas Conference, November 29. 

Mrs. Frep J. Jorpan, wife of retired member 
West Wisconsin Conference, October 29 

C. F. KimBatt, retired supply pastor of Alabama- 
West Florida Conference, November 9 

Mrs. RaymMonp B. KimBReELL, wife of pastor in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Marvin P. McCuure, pastor at Versailles, Ky. 

James E. McCorp, retired Indiana Conference 
supply pastor, November 6. 

Mavrice MaGers, member St. Louis Conference. 

Jutian P. May, 31, pastor at Opelika, Ala., 
November 28. 

Mrs. NorMan Pace, widow of pastor who served 
in Virginia and North Carolina, November 11. 

Dawson J. Park, member Nebraska Conference 
November 9 in automobile accident. 

Harry G. Parker, retired member South Towa 
Conference 

Joun A. PILLEY, missionary-principal of Meth- 
odist school at Sibu, Sarawak November 12 

Raymonp F. SmitHson, retired member Central 
New York Conference, October 26 

Davip Sower, former minister in Williamsport 
District, Pa., October 4 at Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Parmer N. Taytor, retired member Erie Confer- 
ence, father of former news editor CHRISTIAN 
ApvocaTeE, November 29. 

R. A. TEETER, retired member, Little Rock Con- 
ference, December 4. 

Mrs. Georce D. YINGER, widow of member 
Michigan Conference, November 9. 
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RESORTS 

ARE you ENGAGED? The Farm on the Hill, 
Route 2, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania, offers 
ministers and divinity students a free booklet 
(for personal use or distribution). Ask for 
“Planning your Perfect Honeymoon.” The 
Farm is a resort for newlyweds only. Among 
our guests are clergymen from most Protes- 
tant denominations. 


TOURS 


METHODIST GOOD WILL ‘TOUR—July 20- 
September 4. Visit the Holy Land: confer 
with leaders; meet World Methodists at Oslo. 
For Information Write Dr. Karl Quimby, 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





news digest 


BIOGRAPHY IN SOUND. Portrait 
of a Bishop, a collection of recorded ma- 
terial on the life of Methodist Bishop 
James K. Mathews of Boston, has been 
sent to New England radio stations by 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches. 
It includes the voice of Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, famed Methodist evangelist and 
father-in-law of the bishop. 


NEW NCC MEMBER. The 50,000- 
member Syrian Orthodox Church of An- 
tioch (archdiocese of the U.S. and Cana- 
da) is newest member of the National 
Council of Churches. Archbishop Mar 
Athanasius Y. Samuel was given the 
hand of fellowship by Dr. Edwin T. 
Dahlberg at the recent assembly in San 
Francisco. 


ANNOUNCE LIBRARY WEEK. 
For a richer, fuller life—Read! is the 
theme for National Library Week, April 
16-22. Sponsors are the National Book 
Committee and American Library Asso- 
ciation, and chairman is Norman H. 
Strouse, president of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. 


STRENGTHEN DEACONESS 
WORK. Record budget of $160,000 for 
1961 was adopted by the United Luther- 
an Church Board of Deaconess work, 
half to go for mother-houses and schools. 
About 200 deaconesses and students work 
and study in Philadelphia and Baltimore; 
another 170 serve congregations and mis- 
sions. 


WILL TRAIN FOR AFRICA. A new 
Roman Catholic institute in Rome will 
train future African political, social, and 
economic leaders. Contributions for sup- 
port are being sought throughout the 
world, and intention is to counter effects 
of the People’s Friendship University 
founded for a similar purpose in Mos- 
cow. 


RSV 10 YEARS OLD. Grants of 
$60,000 have been given by six publishers 
of the RSV Bible to promote its use in 
connection with its 10th anniversary in 
1962. They will be more than matched 
by special funds from the National Coun- 


cil of Churches. 


BIBLE SOCIETY NEEDS MORE. A 
$4,307,000 budget has been endorsed for 
1961 by the American Bible Society’s ad- 
visory council, increase of about $300,000 
over 1960. The council also is asking the 
more than 55 supporting denominations 
to increase their aid. 


WANT RELIGION SCHOOL. A 
school of religion has been proposed for 
the University of Minnesota. Its council 
of religious advisers suggested that the 
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school pay cost of administration, and 
that religious bodies endow chairs of 
learning. 


Guard Home of Minister 


The home of the Rev. Lloyd A. Fore- 
man had a 24-hour guard of New Or- 
leans police placed around it after vandals 
inflicted considerable damage to it. Red 
paint was splashed on drapes and walls, 
and bricks thrown against the building 
broke an air-conditioning unit. 

Mr. Foreman and his family have been 
living with friends since receiving threats 
and verbal abuse for his part in trying 
to keep the William Frantz school open. 

In a service at St. Mark’s, Mr. Fore- 
man’s church, Methodist Bishop Aubrey 
G. Walton of New Orleans offered 
prayers for those who desecrated its walls 
by throwing glass containers filled with 
creosote. 


Win Many to Church 


The Virginia Annual Conference has 
gained more than 11,000 new Methodist 
members in a two-and-one-half month 
visitation program. 

Bishop Paul N. Garber of Richmond 
said that 4,161 persons came into the 
church for the first time in the drive, in 
which 14,709 volunteers took part. 

Oklahoma Methodist churches have 
6,099 new members after a series of cam- 
paigns, a new peak in enrollment in a 
given period. Oklahoma City led the 
12 districts with 1,431 new members. 


New UN Article on Religion 


A new religious freedom article has 
been passed unanimously by the UN 
Committee on Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural Affairs. 

All people have the right not only to 
freedom of thought, conscience, and re- 
ligion, it states, but to maintain or change 
their beliefs, free from coercion. 

Such freedom, it says, is subject not 
only to such limitations as prescribed by 
law, and necessary to protect public 
safety, order, health, or morals, or the 
rights and freedoms of others. 


Government Split on Race 


An acute crisis in National Party ranks 
on the race issue is reported by Die 
Burger, South African leading and 
strongly pro-government newspaper. 
“There is no point in trying to conceal 
the fact,” it said. 

And, a serious split is arising in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, according to 
the Rev. Beyers Naude, head of the 
Transvaal’s Reformed churches. It arose 
when the two biggest of the three Re- 
formed bodies in the country accepted 
proposals on improving race relations, at 
the World Council of Churches confer- 
ence in Johannesburg (see news story, 


p. 21.) 
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ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


For there is none for a life in- 
surance policy. All the rosy 
prospects of making a quick 
and easy killing cannot take 
the place of the stubborn fact: 
“°Tis nominated in the bond.” 
A promise to pay differs con- 
siderably from a glowing pros- 
pectus. 


That’s not the only compelling 
reason for securing a policy. 
All of the good companies per- 
form better than their bond. 
Dividends, especially in the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, 
cause continual wonder. 


Clergymen keep feeling grate- 
ful that they (and their fam- 
ilies) may enjoy the privileges 
of the Fund. 


Prove the facts 


Write today for figures 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Rittenhouse Square 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
18 BRANCHES COAST TO COAST— 

TEXAS TO ONTARIO 


Two hundred Forty-four Years 


An interdenominational 
fellowship providing all kinds 
of life insurance 


1717 1961 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 








